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GARDEN AND . . 
_ . FIELD PESTS. 


UK columns for some weeks past have borne eloquent 


' 


testimony to the annoyance caused to those who 
spenda great part of the summer in the open air. In 
previous years complaints of the same kind have 
frequently been made; but they seem to increase 
is time goes on, perhaps because more and more people 
try to live an outdoor life. Some may confine them- 
selves to playing games like golf in the open country, and 
others to such pastimes as croquet or lawn tennis within the 
precincts of a garden. A few go very much further. The 
practice of taking food in the open air, for example, is a growing 
one, and in some houses there are the most elaborate arrange- 
ments for obtaining the maximum of sunlight in the cooler 
portions of the year and shade in those when heat is expected. 
Others again adopt the habit of sleeping out. They 
either pitch their tents in the orchard or garden, or they 
have shelters from the more boisterous winds, so that they 
can obtain all the advantages of fresh air without the incon- 
venience of being exposed to the elements. Whatever the 
occupation may be, those who go out into the open air subject 
themselves to a great amount of annoyance from the armies of 
winged things that the summer calls into existence, and how to 
escape their ravages is a problem of ever-increasing importance. 
Many letters on the subject have been printed and many more 
answered privately, because space would fail us were we to 
endeavour to find a place for every communication of this kind. 
There is a vast difference in those who write. Those whom 
we surmise to be making a first acquaintance with the country, 
in many cases seem to think that the plague can be got rid of 
by the adoption of some heroic remedy. They imagine either 
that the Lody can be made immune by the use of a powder or 
ointment, or that by the adoption of similar methods the plague 
of flies can be cured and winged things made to depart from the 
neighbourhood. 
It need scarcely be said that great experts do not take this 
view. They know that the evil can only be combated by taking 
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simple precautions. Professor Simpson, whose work in con- 
nection with health is so very well known in India and who has 
recently returned from a tour in Africa which had the same 
object in view, although he has not time to write upon the 
subject, gave us in conversation the benefit of his wide 
experience on this matter. He says, properly enough, that in 
order to combat the flies it is necessary to understand their 
method of generation. Those that happen to be in the house 
or flying about in the open air could scarcely be got rid of 
by any process of extermination. Besides, the life of a fly 
is a very brief one, and if their opportunities of increasing were 
destroyed they would soon cease to exist. At any rate, he insists 
on the supreme virtue of cleanliness as the best way of dealing 
with flies in the house. In the kitchen there ought to be a cook 
who disposes of all waste materials and of everything that 
could possibly putrefy by the cleanliest of all methods 
that is, by burning. It is on decay that insects flourish, 
and when wasps, for instance, are attracted indoors it 
is because there are lying about for them what they esteem to 
be tit-bits. He is also sure, and we agree with him, that a 
liberal use of the broom and the duster will have a considerable 
effect in mitigating the annoyance. but it is outside that 
breeding takes place, and consequently there that the 
important operations should be conducted. We are speaking 
for the moment of country houses only. In town houses, where 
every household is surrounded by neighbours, a very different 
problem is presented. In the country house, however, it is the 
manure heap on which flies most flourish. ‘They do not like the 
actual atmosphere of a stable, nor the ammonia which escapes 
when manure is heating, but in the usual heap placed near a 
stable they have plenty of opportunities to breed. Now we 
cannot do away with the manure heap, as it is a necessity 
of the garden, and the necessities of the case are not 
met by increasing the distance between it and the dwelling- 
house. Flies have an unerring instinct for places where they can 
procure food, and, as one of our correspondents who had conducted 
experiments told us, directly they are in a state to fly they 
make straight for the house. The only way, therefore, to get 
rid of them is to make the stableman sprinkle lime, or any 
similar substance, on the manure as it is made. Screens may, 
of course, be employed, but their use in the hands of servants 
is not likely to be satisfactory. On lawns and orchard grass the 
useful sugvestion was made in our columns some time ago that the 
breeding of flies might be restrained if the smoking members of 
the community would toss their cigar and cigarette ends and the 
cleanings of their pipes into a jar containing, say, a gallon of 
water. This distributed by means of a fine spray would cause 
an effective disappearance of the pests. 

The treatment of stings is of equal importance. Few things 
are so annoying as to have a wasp or bee buzzing about one’s 
ears ; but it should always be remembered that both are in reality 
peace-loving creatures and unless attacked and frightened will 
not use the deadly weapons with which Nature has provided 
them. Should anyone be stung, it is important, as Miss 
Jekyll says in another column, that prompt attention should 
be given to the matter. A case was reported in the news- 
pipers this very week of a farmer at Stiffkey in Norfolk who 
was stung on the back of his neck and died in consequence. 
The prompt use of any alkali will at least allay the sweliing. 
Blue-powder has been used with effect, a lotion of boric acid is 
excellent and at a pinch that favourite remedy of ladies, sal 
volatile, may be applied with good results. But when wasps 
appear in very great numbers it is best to attack them at their 
headquarters; in other words, to find out the nest whence they 
issue to make their depredations. At this season of the year, 
when plums, apples and pears are in the condition to tempt them 
forth, some measure of the kind is absolutely necessary, for the 
wasp has some pernicious habits which increase the danger to 
be feared from him. He wobbles about in jam till half dead, 
and may then, as in several cases we have recorded, be taken 
into the mouth and given an opportunity of inflicting his sting on 
the most vulnerable part of the human body. There is no 
disguising the gravity of the danger of an attack on the back part 
of the tongue or the thorax. It may necessitate a grave surgical 
operation, or even prove the cause of death. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
() Ernest Guinness. The Hon. Mrs. Ernest Guinness is 
a daughter of the late Sir George Russell, Bt., M.P., and her 
marriage to the Hon. Arthur Ernest Guinness took place in 1903. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 
of realers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to him. 
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SNORE 


N our columns the question has frequently been discussed 
whether the small holders are more anxious to rent 
their land or to buy it. We have always maintained 
the former of these alternative propositions, on the 
plain and common-sense ground that men with very 

little capital require as much as possible for the purpose ot 
buying manure, foodstuffs and articles of equipment. They 





have nothing to spare for purchase. The opposite view 
has been very ably set forth by Mr. Jesse Collings both in 
his book and on various platforms. The report of the 
Commissioners puts the matter at rest. They say: “A 


striking feature of the applications made under the Act has 
been the small extent to which the applicants desired to 
purchase their holdings.”” If we take the whole of the country 
only two applicants in a hundred wished to buy, and this average 
is as high as it is mainly because in Wales, especially in the 
county of Lrecon, there are many more would-be purchasers 
than in other parts of the country. In England only one man 
in a hundred has evinced any desire to acquire possession of his 
holding. 


A very practical suggestion is that the multiplication of 
small holdings should be accomplished by the establishment of 
land banks. It is a matter of history that a vast number of 
:nglish yeomen were squeezed out of existence by a succession 
of bad seasons. ‘The weakness of the small man lies in the 
fact that he has not sufficient capital behind him to withstand 
the onset of a succession of bad seasons. In his difficulty 
he used to go to the money-lender and raise capital on 
terms that were actually ruinous. Now the tenant or owner 
of a small property has security to offer and ouglit to be able 
to raise funds with comparative ease. In actual fact it has 
been shown that he could do so. Major Poore, in the very 
interesting experiment which he carried out at Winterslow, made 
arrangements whereby the community could advance to those 
who needed it any reasonable amount of capital. The system we 
believe has worked very well. The Land Court, as it was 
called, con-isted of the holders themselves, and they proved very 
weil able to see which of them was in a position to return 
money that had been borrowed. What the Land Court has 
accomplished in this village could be done elsewhere by means 
of a system of land banks somewhat similar to those which have 
been successfully carried on for nearly 150 years in Germany, 


Since we wrote last week of the working of the Small 
Holdings Act in Berkshire many important letters have been 
written, but they miss the principal point at issue. Mr. IF. G. A. 
Cross, for example, the chairman of the committee, who arranged 
the purchase of the farms in question, is eager to repel the 
attacks which he considers have been made on the Berkshire 
County Council, and Mr, Strauss champions the Act with equal 
indignation. But these are not the questions which interest 
the general public. Sir William Anson, as we understand him, 
Was never anxious to find fault with the policy of establishing 
small holders on the land. What he did poimt out was that 
the working of the Act led to injustice of a peculiarly bitter 
kind. Men of every shade of political opinion allow that 
i a farmer is a successful cultivator of the soil it is bad 
policy as well as injustice to disturb him, and the idea of 
turning out a number of cotiagers in order to make room for 
others is repugnant to the English sense of fair play. Yet 
it is admitted on all sides that these steps were taken legally 
under the clauses of the Act. A mistake of this kind could 
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only be shown in the actual working, but it is monstrous that 
those who lay their fingers on it should be described as the 
enemies of small holdings. The truth is that this piece of 
legislation was unduly hurried through Parliament, and the 
thanks of the community are due to those who show how it 
ought to be managed. 


It is interesting to note that the orchard-house culture of 
fruit trees is becoming so popular a feature of many of our best 
gardens. That there is an ever-increasing demand for trees in 
pots suitable for this mode of culture was plainly manifested 
to those who visited the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhi 
bition at Vincent Square on Tuesday last. One exhibit of 
such trees formed a bank some toft. wide right across 
one end of the large hall, and comprised beautiful 
specimens of pear, apple, plum, peach and _ nectarine 
trees, all carrying heavy crops of fruit of the very best quality. 
To the casual observer it may seem a waste of time to grow 
in pots, and to ripen under glass, fruits which will thrive 
quite well outdoors ; but those who have tasted orchard-house 
fruit will know that it is of far superior quality to that ripened 
outdoors, however well the latter may have been grown. In 
addition, certain varieties are obtained under glass a week or two 
earlier than they would be if grown entirely in the open, and the 
colour is much richer. Another point is that the grower has 
nothing to fear from spring frosts, as the trees are placed in the 
houses while in bloom. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC FISHERMAN, 
(To M. C. W. F.) 

A shower across the water sped, 

\ sudden windblown ripple fled, 

The sunshine darkened overhead, 
Dark grew the river 

And in a moment you were laid 
With fins a-quiver, 


Through shining hours, a glad adept, 

You darted, circied, flashed and leapt, 

Where rushing Dee from Bala swept 
With happy chatter 

By sunlit hills and woods that slept 
And falls a-clatter. 


And many a winged and gleaming fly 
You ravished from that restless sky, 
Till the bright traitor floated by 
And pierced and stung you 
And dragged you struggling helplessly 
And gasping flung you. 
Well, that’s the end! And I must feel 
Iiow brief the space I too can steal 
While Life, the stream, through woe and weal 
\ day befriends me, 
Till Death, the angler, winds his reel 
And nets and ends me. 


With many a cast of skill divine 
Across the world he flings his line; 
‘To-day ‘tis yours, to-morrow mine, 
As suits his leisure, 
‘To wriggle in that fatal twine 
Just for his pleasure. 
ROBIN FLOWER, 


Despite the poor accounts which are coming to hand of the 
harvest, a most extraordinary vield of wheat is reported from 
Nottinghamshire. We have nofacilities lor verifying the figures 
and do not pretend to be responsible for them, but it is said that 
8 acres yielded 61 quarters ot saleable corn, which has been sold at 
38s. per quarter. Were there many returns equal to this the yea 
would be a memorable one ; but unfortunately the story told in 
most quarters is one of laid and sprouting corn and of yields 
that are very disappointing after the hopeful forecasts that 


were made in the second week in August. At the present 
moment, however, the great menace hanging over agriculture is 
that of potato disease. In the cultivation of the present day, 


potatoes are as important as wheat, both crops being valued 
at ten millions yearly, so that an oufPreak of this disease is very 
serious indeed. It is attacking small patches first, and from 
many quarters we hear of garden and allotment potatoes being 
dug in a condition that renders them unfit for human food, while 
if the disease proceeds much further even animals will refuse 
them. The Board of Agriculture is investigating the nature of 
the disease, but has not so far obtained any results of practical 
value. 

We are very pleased to read a letter in a contemporary, over 
the well-known signature of Sir Herbert Maxwell, containing a 
protest against the estimate of the Royal Commission on 
afforestation which fixes 1,500ft. as the limit of altitude at 
which afforestation is normally practical over Great [ritain, 
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Sir Herbert's point is that 1,200ft. would be a much more reason- 
able limit, and that as regards what be designates as North Britain 
there are few localities where it could be carried out with much 
sat a greater height than 1,oooft. He appeals 

» the opinion of all “practical foresters" in support of his 
contention that the highest figure named by the Commission 1s 


far too high to be accepted as a general guide in our islands, and 


prospect ol Succe 
t 


it is certainly our own view that this appeal will be endorsed 
with something very like unanimity. 

Phe sad news of the death of Mr. Thomas Southwell reached 
us too late for comment in our issue of last week. He died on 
September 5th, at Norwich, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
ave, and another name has to be added to the long 
roll of distinguished Norfolk naturalists. Though best known, 
perhaps, as a keen ornithologist, his sympathies were by no means 
contined to birds, for he was an acknowledged authority on the 
eals and whales of the Lritish seas and, besides, was no mean 
archawologist. To the “ Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society he contributed much, and he was alsoa 
frequent contributor to the pages of the Fudd and Zoologist. But 
his most enduring work will be found in Stevenson's * Birds of 
Norlolk,” of which he wrote the third and concluding volume, 
revising the whole. He also wrote a most delightful volume on 
Sir Thomas Browne's “ History of Norfolk,” compiled from the 
MSS. in the Sloane Collection in the British Museum. Always 
ready to lend a helping hand to vounger men, he did much to 
encourage the pursuit of natural history, not only among those 
nm his immediate nerwhbourhoo l, bout throughout the country, as 
the writer of these lines, after a friendship of over twenty years, 


Captain Percy Scott has seized opportunity by the forelock 
and started to make his arrangements for beginning a Polat 
I:xpedition in July of next year. The excitement created by 
the rival claims of Commander Peary and Dr. Cook to have 
reached the North Pole has drawn so much attention to Arcti 
exploration, that no diffi ulty ought to be experienced in 
finding the requisite funds for Captain Scott’s adventure. His 
task will be a great and difficult one. \fter reaching the 
place where Lieutenant Shackleton had to abandon his 
attempt, man-haulage will have to be resorted to. Captain 
Seott’s own estimate is that £40,000 is the minimum amount 
that will be needed to meet the requirements of the expedition. 
Ile will begin the work of organisation in November by going to 
Norway to secure sledges and other equipment. Ponies will be 
obtained from Manchuria, and the dogs will be either of the 
Ostyak, Samoyede or E:squimaux breeds. Motor-sledges up toa 
certain point will help him on his way. The resources of 
civilisation will be taxed to their uttermost; yet, after all this is 
said, the result must depend to a great extent on chance and 
yood fortune. Storms may arise that will be too much for any 
possible equipment. Captain Scott does not expect to get into 
the Polar regions before 1912, and that is a long time to look 
forward, 

M. Santos- Dumont, whose name will be handed down to 
posterity as one of the pioneers of aviation, deserves credit for 
his public-spiritedness. Early in the present week, after a flight 
that gave the utmost surprise and pleasure to the spectators, he 
announced that in order to promote aerial navigation he 
was making the patents of his aeroplane public property, so 
that those who wished might obtain the plans of his machine 
and build one for themselves. This announcement is all the 
more welcome because this monoplane is one of the cheapest 
that has been yet constructed, and is said to cost less than two 
hundred pounds, so that if ever flying should come to be a 
popular amusement it will be well within the means of those 
who are only moderately rich. 


Mr. P. D. Malloch, “of Perth,” as he is commonly 
styled, has won for the fifth year in succession the fishing 
championship of Loch Leven, with the cup presented by Sit 
Basil Montgomery, the owner of this splendid piece of water. 
No fewer than forty fishing clubs sent representatives. Mr. 
Malloch’s fame as a fisherman is very great, but even so this 
is a very remarkable record. It may be accepted with a 
chastening of spirit by those who are in the habit of referring to 
this loch-fishing as the very “limit” of all that is meant by 
the phrase “ chuck and chance it.””. The dry-fly angler is rather 
fond of using the term in reference to the sport of the angler 
of the quickly flowing streams where the wet-fly is the common 
lure; but even the wet-fly fisherman of the rivers is a little 
prone to regard angling in a loch as an affair of much more luck 
than science. That science, guiding to the proper choice of the 
fly, and skill in its expert casting are of value even on a loch is 
sufficiently proved by this fifth successive victory of Mr. Malloch. 

September 18th, the date of this issue, is the anniversary of 
the birth of Dr. Johnson, and no doubt it will be kept by his 
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«ulmirers in characteristic fashion. Very few of us in these 
days read the works of the great lexicographer, and yet there 
is no one with whose personality the average Englishman has 
greater familiarity. He knows that shrewish, yet wise and 
sensible, face which Sir Joshua Reynolds portrayed with an insight 
rare among portrait painters. He knows the large unwieldy 
body with its gross appearance, and gross appetites. He 
has some idea of the masculine and masterly voice that laid 
down the law on things intellectual in the England of a century 
and a-half ago. He knows a great deal about the real ot 
reputed haunts of Johnson, the taverns he frequented, the 
lodgings he used, the coffee-houses at which he called, the 
pilgrimages he made. And this is not altogether due to the 
faithful Boswell. In Dr. Johnson Englishmen recognise many 
of the characteristics that have distinguished them as a nation. 
I:ven his lack of poetry, joined as it was to a fine judgment and 
perfect common-sense, belonged to the class and nation from 
which he came, as well as being an individual possession. 
Carlyle called him “ Ultimus Romanorum,” and we do not know 
chat the Sage of Chelsea was very wide of the mark. 


THE PASSING OF SUMMER, 
Roses dying in the garden, 
Drooping sadly tell their beads, 
Vainly pleat and pray for pardon, 
All too swiftly summer speeds ; 
Hear the robins sweetly singing 
Requiems for the leaves that fall, 
Lawns lie wet with dewdrops clinging, 
Wreaths of mist hang like a pall. 


Long and deeply loom the shadows, 
Darker draws the closing day, 
Cruel scythes have shorn the meadows, 
Barren grows the flowery way ; 
Vanished is the scent of clover, 
lrost has seared its honeyed bloom, 
Summer's fleeting reign is over, 
Seatter rose-leaves on her tom). 
nm. .. TF. 

Some striking figures are contained in the Blue Book issued 
on September 14th, dealing with the number of persons who 
have obtained Poor Law relief during the last year. The increase 
in pauperism which went on during 1908 is a very serious matter, 
and is engaging the attention of statesmen of all parties. 
It ought to expedite the legislation to be founded on the 
Keport of the Poor Law Commission. Over the whole country 
about one, on an average, in every thirty-seven persons ret eived 
parish relief in 1908. In London every one person in thirty- 
two was in that position. This isa very considerable increase 
on the previous year. The increase was most marked in the 
Midland and Northern Counties, and could be traceable to 
the depression in trade. At Stoke-upon-Trent, Birmingham, 
Ashton, Stockport, Chorley, Manchester, Burnley, Blackburn 
and Leeds the increase was over 10 per cent., so it was in the 
various towns where shipping and ship-building are the principal 
industries. The amount of unemployment that prevailed may 
be judged from the fact that the number of able-bodied men 
relieved showed an increase of 133 per cent. as compared with 
the figures of the previous year, the increase being from 2,732 to 
8,374. According to the report it is not very clear to what 
extent the position had been ameliorated by the Old Age 
Pension, * but it is probable that a certain number of persons 
of advanced age may have refrained from applying for relief 
in view of the disqualification attaching to the receipt of Poor 
Law relief under that Act.” 

In a volume giving a very inside view of the kingdom of beg- 
gars, Which is reviewed in another column, there is an interesting 
chapter on the language used by these wanderers. House-dwellers 
are perhaps inclined to think it more difficult than it really is. 
Those who have written dictionaries of slang have produced the 
impression that beggars speak an altogether different language 
from that usually employed. This is not the case. Many of 
their words are pretty and expressive. An old-fashioned beggar, 
for instance, is accustomed to call himself ‘*a traveller,” or 
‘““a needy ’"—two good and not undignified words. House is 
“kennel,” and one feels the appropriateness of this word from 
the point of view of those who use it. Talk is “patter.” 
To sing for a living is to “griddle” or “chant.” A_ bed is 
“feather.” Food is *scran,” and drink “skimish.’”” The 
articles carried about by the beggar who makes peddling an 
excuse for asking alms carry a touch of contempt with them. 
Pins are “pricks”; needles, “sharps”; laces, “stretchers”; 
scissors, “ snips"; combs, “rakes”; spectacles, “ glims”; and 
pictures, “smuts.”” ‘These we believe constitute the stock-in- 
trade of the modern Autolycus. Begging they designate 
“ calling,” but that of course is only to give dignity to the 
profession. How different is all this from the gibberish which 
used to be spoken by wanderers in the time of George Borrow. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HE seventeenth annual Photographic Salon, which has 
just been opened at the Gallery of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours in Pall Mall East, is a 
small show but in most respects an excellent one. 
It is significant that while in 1908 there were 42 exhi- 
bitors with 203 pictures, in 1909 there are 46 with 113. 

It is clear, at all events, that the Linked Ring have shaken 
off, to some extent, their reverence for the extreme American 
school of photography, the over-accentuation of which was 
commented upon unfavourably last September. The American 
group, when they submitted any work at all, were often interest- 
ing and suggestive, but latterly we had too much of it; and if, 
this year, there is too litthe—practically none —it is not entirely 
to be regretted. What is decidedly to be regretted, however, 
is the paucity of examples of British work by non-members of 
the Ring. There is only one really important exhibit by a 
British outsider—Mr, E. O. Hoppé; and though there are a 
certain number of exceedingly promising newcomers, all of them 
except one—Mr. Frank H. Read—are foreigners: German ot 
American. It is hard to believe that no new pictorial photo- 
graphers are arising in this country; but if the Photographic 
Salon cannot find them out, we must admit that we question 
whether its rival, the Royal Photographic Society, will 
succeed. The melancholy conclusion is thus forced upon 
us that while the members of the Ring are most of them main- 
taining their level, they are not gaining in this country the “new 





Yohn H. Anderson, A WINDMILL. 


From the Photographic Salon Exhibition, 
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blood,”’ or prospective “ new blood,” which is. needful for the life 
of any vigorous artistic body. 

Of the Links who continue to hold their own, and even to 
improve, Mr. Arbuthnot must be mentioned first. His “ Chateau 
Galliard” is romantic, but not heavy; and his “ Decorative 
Landscape” would be all that its name implies were it 
not for the straddling attitude in which one of the tiny, 
but important, figures has been caught by the shutter. Mr. 
John H. Anderson is another member whose work is not 
stationary; his “A Windmill” is an imposing old print, fine 
in its composition, and full of that suppression of the unimportant 
details in favour of the chief one which photographers too often 
neglect. Mr. Alex. Keighley, adhering to his old subjects, 
presents them in more subdued accents than he was wont to 
affect, and in one of his three works, at any rate —‘* The City on 
the Hill’—the chanze is all for the good. This represents a 
soft, almost dreamy, Italian landscape, beautifully arranged 
“within its frame,’ and carried out in a short scale of tones. 
Once or twice Mr. Keighley’s prints have tended to be a trifle 
hard and sparkling, and the quietude of his present exhibit is 
rather a relief, while its selection shows that he has by no means 
lost his dexterity. 

* The Viaduct,” by Mr. A. Cochrane, is a scene not in itself 
beautiful, but made so by the subdual of the landscape in favour 
of asplendid sky. The same might be said—though in this case 
the task has been less skilfully performed—-of Mr. Whitehead’s 
“Sic Transit Gloria Mundi,” 
and of Mr. Mortimer’s “ The 
Mill on the Dyke,” which has 
already been seen by readers of 
Country Lire. Mrs. Minna 
Keene's “Combing Flax’ 
strikes a different note no less 
surely, and is one of the genre 


pictures of the year. lhere is 
strong character in the face of 
the old woman. Mr. Craig 


Annan shows a large selection 
of work, more varied than last 
year’s and, to our mind, 
infinitely superior. His outdoor 
scenes are quite delightful. In 
“ The Water Garden” one can 
almost see the trembling heat 
haze, so vivid is the rendering 
of the sunshine. Mr. Walter 
Benington achieves a four de 
force in his * The Cab Rank.’ 
It is one of the best things in 
the show, and the richness ol 
its quality proves that the gum 
process 1s still able to hold its 
own against the now popular 
‘oil.’ Other pictures which 
should on no account be missed 
by the student are Mr. Mor 
timer’s ** The Harvest Moon, 
Mr. Hoppé’s nine portraits, Mr, 
Kead’s * Outdoor Portrait 
Group,” Mr. Huysen’s “ Sick 
ness and Poverty,” Mr. Will 
Cadby’s “Child Study” and 
Mr. D. G. Tesio’s * Plenilunio.” 
But when all is said and 
done, the loan collection of 
prints by Mr. D. O. Hill is the 
cream of the show—and thi 
though their author died many 
years before the Linked King 
came into being. Mr. David 
Octavius Hill, a member of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, wa 
the pioneer of pictorial portrait 
photography. Pwenty - eight 
examples of his work have been 
got together, and occupy th 
end wall of the Salon; and 
there is scarcely one of them 
which would not have been 
admitted—or which ought to 
have been rejected—had tt been 
sent as a present-day production 
to the selecting committee. Itis 
not unjust to assert that the 
Hill prints more than hold their 
Conyright own against the modern work 


nine-tenths of them arestronger, 








vf d 
re ints lly beautiful. It is extraordinary that photo- 
iphs take in 1844, .or thereabouts, can compel instant 
ecognition when hu beside twentieth century wrk, for Hill 
presumably had to prepare himself all his materials levaltive 
ind r printing paper ind was limited to exposures 
runn probably into minutes; while the photographer of the 
Ly ed be no chem! wr craftsman at all, and can make 
ires of a thousandth of a second. One otf Hill’s pictures, 
Newhaven,” 1s a street ene containing a score of figures— 
women marketing, ssiping and so on-—yet, notwithstanding 
t ippalling technical difficulty of such a subject taken on 
oO yw an emulsion, the result is as lively and un-posed 
ooking a ny 1ap-shot taken yesterday. In another, 
‘Edinburgh Castle he has got atmosphere as subtle as any 
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is that, whereas in Hiil’s time there was only one man makin 
pictorial photographs, there are nowa hundred or so. That the 
are making better pictorial photographs than those of Hill cannot 


o 
> 
y 


for a moment be upheld. That they are making different 
ones, by different methods and with a wider range of 
subject, is all that can be boasted. But to the student 


of photography the most striking lesson taught by this collection 
is the straightforwardness of the means by which Hill obtained 


his ends. Nowadays we strain after our effects by hand-work, 


by using pigment processes and the brush. Hill relied on 
photography and nothing but photography. He was perforce 
the first of the “pure photography” school, and as far as 


portraiture is concerned the only moderns able to compete with 
him are those who still practise pure photography. 


They are, so 





From the Ph 


isochromatic plate and light-filter could give to-day; and as for 
his portraits, 1t can only be said that they are 
here may be a portraits as good in the Salon; there 
certainly is none better. And this though sixty years have 
elapsed since the portraits were made! Che committee of the 
Ring were brave indeed when they hung the Hill section, for it 
may be interpreted both as a confession of inability to fill the 
gallery with sufficiently good modern work and as an invitation 
to condemn the modern work in the light of the old. The 
h prompted this step do not concern us here; the 
main point is to draw attention to the presence in London of a 
show so profoundly interesting to photographers and all con- 
cerned with the progress of the art. Unfortunately, that 
progress 1s not illustrated by the presence of the Hill collection; 
it rather tilustrates 


beyond criticism. 
ie Ww 


motives whl 


the lack of progress. For all that can be said 


ger 


COMBING FLAX. 
the Photographic 


Copyright. 
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to speak, in the running with him; the “impure photography” 
partisans are nowhere. And as the Salon has latterly become 
the home and temple of “impure photography,” the hanging of 
the Hills is a curious episode and may cause a revolution in 
favour of older and more sober methods. We could hope that 
it should have some such result as far as portraiture is con- 
cerned; for the realm of portraiture ought always to be “ pure 
photography’s” special preserve and stronghold, inasmuch as 
here, if anywhere, we desire the truth. With regard to land 
scape, the hand-work movement is less to be deplored, though 
even here we think that the “ pure photography” men will win 
in the long run. At all events, Hill’s prints must be seen to be 
appreciated, and our photographic readers will do well to visit 
the Pall Mall gallery before this Salon closes and the collection 
is dispersed. 
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Kobert Demachy. ST. POL DE LEO 


From the Photographic Salon Exhibition, 
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THE REST IS SILENCE. Copyright 


From the Photographic Salon Exhibition 
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TON Y—III. 


BY 
J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
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Kk you both asleep?’ 
said Lady Custerd. 

Two heads rose from 
the smoking - room lounges, 
At the same time Algie’s feet 
dropped upon the floor, but Tony remained gracefully out- 
stretched. 

“No,” said Tony, * only exhausted.” 

** But you've hardly been out of the house to-day ! 

* That’s just it,” said Algie. 

** Nothin’s so tirin’ as thinkin’,” explained Tony. 

He was now fully matured and already showed every sign 
of fulfilling the promise of his youth. Three years spent chietly 
in London, Doncaster, Newmarket and other centres of culture 
and enterprise had contributed greatly to this result. His 
moustache was trimmed and brushed up in the most approved 
fashion, he had almost totally divested his vocabulary of the 
letter ** y,” his complexion was rosier than ever, and all these 
physical allurements were now enhanced by the most perfect 
tailoring. 

His faithful friend resembled him, if possible, more closely 
than ever; though, as Lady Custerd always maintained, there 
was “a something” about Anthony that distinguished him from 
the most artistic imitation, 

“Dear me,” she answered, sympathetically, “ what have 
you been thinking about ?” : 

“What dear Tony’s goin’ to do next,” said Algie. 

* Well, and what have you decided ?”’ 

Phe twain exchanged a disconsolate glance. 

* Nothin’,” said Tony, and closed his eyes with the air of a 
man who thoroughly deserved a rest. 

Ever since he left Oxford it had been his own opinion that 
this was really what he required. His father and certain other 
of his kindred might talk away as much as they liked about the 
necessity for his finding some means of earning a livelihood; but 
as for himself, he found the mere contemplation of the various 
occupations they suggested quite fatiguing enough. Being the 
soul of good nature, he had endeavoured to satisly his parent's 
aspirations by drifting in whatever direction his counsellors 
suggested. But what was the use when he was never allowed 
to get any further? He had drifted towards the Army till an 
unsympathetic examiner barred his way. He had floated actually 
into the city, but somehow or other the next wave washed him 
out again. In short, he kad done his best to please the 
dear old Guv'’nor, and now all he asked for was to be left 
alone. Yet this interminable babble about livelihood | still 
continued, 

“1 call it rot,” he remarked, suddenly opening his mild blue 
eyes. 


“ What is?” enquired his aunt. 

** Askin’ me to think of something myself. I'll do anything 
the Guv'nor likes: I’ve told him so any number of times. Why 
can’t he tind me something without all this worryin’ ? To-day's 
been wasted in thinkin’; and what’s the result? Simply that 
poor old Algie and me’s dead beat. It’s wastin’ Algie’s time ahd 
it’s wastin’ mine.” 

Lady Custerd sighed and went in search of her brother-in- 
law. He had grown more incomprehensible than ever of late, 
and she had no great hopes of obtaining satisfaction, but she 
resolved to make a very determined effort to stir him up. Of 
course it was his business to find a job for dear Tony. 

At her entrance Lord Raymes looked up from a letter he 
Was reading. 

“We have a humorist in our family,” he observed. 

** Oh,” she said, ** who is it ?” 

“James Rutland. He asks me for a couple of hundred 
pounds!” 

“ James Rutland!” she exclaimed. ‘I call that rather cool, 
and I sincerely trust, Raymes, that you won't dream of giving 


Aa ee 





two hundred pounds to your second 
cousin—isn't he ?—wlnile your own 
children remain hard up.” 

*]T must remember that argu- 
ment,” 

‘But what does he want so much money for? I always 
thought James Rutland was one of those queer people who live 
simple lives and that kind of thing.” 

“So he is. He wants to start poultry-farming.” 

‘Well, why not tell him you'll buy his eggs ? That’s much 
more sensible than sending him money, because you've got to 
have eggs, anyhow.” 

“I had already thought of that; but unfortunately James 
proposes to start this venture in New Zealand.” 

“Then tell him you are very sorry but you can't help him,” 
said Lady Custerd, decisively. “ And now, Raymes, | do want 
to ask you to set yourself to think seriously of Tony’s future. 
You must tind something for the poor boy to do. I don't 
believe in young men having no occupation whatever; even 
if it was _* 

At this point he interrupted her by the liveliest exhibition of 
pleasure he had displayed for many years. 

“| have found something !"’ 

“What?” she cried. 

“I'll send James the money if he'll take Tony too.” 

* Kaymes!” 

* Yes, Gwendolen, two hundred pounds is a larger cheque 
than I ever expected to write again; but, on the other hand, 
think of the satis action of feeling that one’s youngest boy was 
only twelve thousand miles away! [lang it, it’s only paying 
fourpence a mile for the sensation.” 

“You aren't serious ?” 

“ My dear Gwendolen, it’s the chance of a lifetime. James 
is much too hard up to refuse, and once Tony gets out there 
he'll never have the energy to come home.” 

* But poultry-farming —for Tony ! "’ 

* Compare it with bankruptey.” 

Lord Raymes rose and held the doot politely open, 

“Come,” he said, “we'll launch him while our enthusiasm 
is at its height.” 

It seemed as though Anthony were never going to enjoy the 
repose he had earned. Wituin ten minutes of his. aunt's 
departure, she and his father again disturbed the quiet of the 
smoking-room., 

“Tony, my boy,” said Lord Raymes, affectionately, “ you 
are in luck’s way.” 

* Who's way ?”’ asked Tony. 

*¢ Luck’s.” 

“ But the race isn't run till to-morrow.” 

Lord Raymes raised his brows. 

“The result has been decided to-night,” he replied. 

‘Tony looked at him gravely. 

“ Someone's been stuffin’ you up,” he pronounced. 

His father regarded him with an indulgence born of their 
prospective separation. 

“| have found a billet for you,” he said. 

“ By Jove!” said Algie. 

Tony took the good news in more slowly. 

“For me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“A billet you said ?”’ 

“© ] did.” ; 

‘*That’s all right,” said Tony, and threw up his legs again 


on the sofa. 


“Tony!” exclaimed his aunt, ‘don’t you want to know 
what itis?” 
** Oh—er—by the way, yes, what is it?” 


“You are going poultry-farming with your cousin James 
Rutland. 
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Tony stare ‘lames Rutland? Never met the fellow. 
Bit of an ass, isn’t he , 
“T think you will find him excellent company,” his father 


issured him. 
Pony reflected. 


‘But, I say, look here, poultry-farming you said, what ! 


‘** The very thing for you!” 
* But what I mean is—how d ye do it?” 
‘You start with a nest egg, I believe.” 


* With a hen,” corrected Lady Custerd; “ you must get 
your hens first, Raymes.”’ 

\lwie had been listening to this conversation with increasing 
consternation. At point he ntain his feelings no 
longer. But look here, | say, don’t you know,” he protested, 
“hens ain't very high class, what ?” 

“It depends on the kind of hen,” said Lord Raymes, with 
undiminished enthusiasm. 


this could « 


**Some are perfect ladies, | believe.” 
med a little scandalised. 
wouldn't put it like 


His sister-in-law se 
‘| wish that,’ she 
x postulated. 

* Ah,” he explained, smilingly, “ but then, on the other hand, 
ome ladies are perfect hen 


* |] don’t quite follow,” she hesitated. 


you quite 


Fony’s practical mind gave the conversation a fresh turn. 
* Do we eat them, or what ?”’ he 
‘Eventually, | 


asked. 


believe,” said his father, “but I should 
imagine it was optional.” 

“1 don't seem a wet blanket,” put in Algie, “ but 
isn't it a little mfra dig. tor dear old Tony—atter only just failin’ 


to get into the Guards ?” 


want to 


‘“‘In this life, Algernon, one must often be contented with 
the next best thing.” 
“But L say, look here,” said Tony, struck with a new and 


puzzling aspect of the case, “suppose they start layin’ eggs ; 
what?’ 

“My dear fellow,” cried his parent, “ that’s just where you 
come int” 

‘* But hang it, I ain't a vegetarian.” 

“My dear smiled Lady Custerd, ‘ you sell the eggs. 
That's how you make your profit.” 

“Oh!” said Tony. 

\lgie remained dissatished. 

‘Il call it a 


me,” he obser ve d. 


boy,” 


deuced risky kind of business, if you ask 


* Really said Lord Raymes. “Now if you ask me I 
should say that an animal which can be persuaded to deposit a 
source of revenue every morning in your hen coup without even 
asking for a commission, is the very bird we're all looking for.” 

* Yes, but hang it, sir, they break so awful easy.” 

**You can’t make omelettes otherwise, Algernon.” 

Tony had been listening to his father’s arguments with an 
air of returning gatety. 

** (great business | call it!” he exclaimed. 
His devoted friend looked at bim with evident surprise. 
‘* D’'ye mean to say you're on for it, Tony ?” 
“ Anything for a quiet life, dear boy. 


Where does one play 
this kind of game ? 


| remember once noticin’ hens near Epsom. 
What about trainin’ "em there ? 
another, | s'pose; what ?’ 

“They do it best in New Zealand, I believe,” 
father, with « casual air. 

‘** New Zealand,” 
ne” 

“Only twelve thousand miles.” 

‘ Beastly hot there; what?” 

** One of the finest climates in the world.” 
“Oh, but I say, sit " began Algie. 

** Remarkable for the beauty of its women,” 
interposed, hastily. 

- My dear 
protest. 

But Tony had heard and revived. 

* Kight you are,” said he. 

“Tony!” cried his friend, disconsolately. 

But the die was cast. On the next morning James Rutland 
learned that his noble kinsman would not merely be delighted 
to finance his enterprise, but placed in it a confidence so implicit 
that he was willing to 
Antipodes. 


Phey'll lay as well one place as 
said his 
mused Tony. 


* That's a longish way off, 
aint 


Lord Raymes 


Kaymes!" murmured Lady Custerd, im gentle 


even send his youngest son to the 


It was just three weeks later that Lord Raymes and Lady 
Custerd found themselves dining together alone. Out of a 
mutual respect for the other’s feelings neither alluded to their 
loss till several had been consumed. Then from the 
fullness of her heart Lady Custerd murmured half aloud : 

* | suppose he’s now right out at sea!” 

Of late years ber brother-in-law had begun to be a trifle 
hard of hearing. 


conrses 


‘You suppose he’s still quite at sea, eh ?” he asked. 
] presume cne must take that for granted.” 


“ Yes, 
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‘] said that he must have sailed by now,” she corrected 
He seemed less confident, though by no means hopeless. 

“| have certainly taken every precaution | could think of, 
| didn’t give James Rutland the chance of meeting him ti!l three 
hours before the ship sailed. Hang it; James couldn't back out 
of it at three His air grew cheerier. “ Yes, 
Gwendolen, | think we are aimost justified in regarding ou 
dear Tony as an exile on the deep.” 

He raised his wine glass with a paternal smile. 

“To my gallant seafaring son!" he cried, and to mark his 
enthusiasm lett no heel-taps. 

Lady Custerd pledged him with equal fervour, and there- 
after the conversation ran in a vein of appreciative reminiscence, 

“Of course, we all have our faults,” said Lady Custerd ; 
“but poor Tony really had much to contend with.” 

His father cordiaily agreed. 

‘“‘*Nature treated him shamefully ; she 
forgotten everything.” 

* Yet he had a charming disposition !” 

‘‘ He would have let one stroke him all day.” 

“And he repaid every obligation with genuine affection ! ” 

“With absolutely nothing else,’ Lord Raymes concurred. 

‘| shall long for him to come back !” 

“You will have the sympathy of all 
assured her. 

‘« [ut it’s so far for him to come.” 

‘Twelve thousand miles,” said he; “by gad, I 
dreamt I should ever get as far away from Tony as that!” 

“Hullo!” said Tony. 

The two disconsolate mourners turned with a violent start, 
and stared at the apparition in silence. 

** Didn't expect me back so soon; what?’ 

Lord Raymes was the first to recover. 

“IT ought to have,” he confessed; “ but something in this 
fine weather made me feel sanguine.” 

‘Isn't the ship sailing to-night?” 

* Oh, she’s sailin’ all right.” 

“And James Rutland?” 

* He’s not going either.” 

* Not going either? Why not?” 

‘Says he’s got a nervous headache.”’ 

** When did it come on?” his father enquired, stoically. 

“It seemed to begin about two minutes after he saw me. 
At least, he looked all right when I met him; but as soon as we 
started talkin’, | noticed him gettin’ queerer and queerer. Oh! 
by the way, I've got a letter from him.” 

His tather opened it with philosophic calm. It contained 
only his own cheque for £200 and this pencilled line, written in 


a hand that evidently quivered with the stress of strong emotion : 


’ 
hours’ notice! 


seemed to have 


New Zealand,” he 


nevet 


it continued. 


cried Lady Custerd. 


Not good enough 


“JT told you Rutland was an ass,” said Tony. 
“You were wrong,” his parent replied. 


ss 


( Zony’s cartier ** Trials” appeared on August 14th and Ausust 28th.) 


CHAMPAGNE. 


HI early history of sparkling champagne is a subject 
of keen dispute; but the dramatists of the Restora- 
tion period tell us the important fact that in 
England it was drunk by the fashionable few very 

after its first introduction until the wars with 

France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries caused 

I’rench wines for long periods to be difficult of purchase in 

england. It was not until well on in the nineteenth century 

that champagne was universally drunk. [tis quite possible that 

Sheridan intended champagne to appear at the debauch in 

Charles Surface’s dining-room, as shown in Sir Herbert Tree's 

admirable revival of “* The School for Scandal” (1777); but we 

shall find that this is open to doubt if we consider what the host 
says in the play: “I.et me throw upon a Bottle of burgundy, 
and I never lose’’; he also calls for bumpers. Of course, you 
can drink champagne in tumblers, but at this time recognised 
champagne glasses were in use. It may also be noted that, 
before he said this, Charles Surface had spoken with some slight 
of champagne and contrasted the brilliancy of conversation 
where Burgundy is drunk with that of the abstemious, * insipid 

as the Spa water they drink, which has all the tartness ol 

champagne without its spirit or flavour.” 

Antiquaries, in attempting to prove that this wine was 
known at a very early period, overlook the fact that, although the 
wines of the province of Champagne were always popular, they 
were not originally sparkling. 

Paul Lacroix, in his “* Manners of the Middle Ages,” says: 
“ Towards 1400 the vineyards of Ai became celebrated fot 
Champagne as those of Lbeaune were for Burgundy, and it is 
then that we find, according to the learned Paulmier de 
Grandmesnil, kings and queens making champagne thei 
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favourite beverage. Tradition has it that Francis I., Charles V., 
Henry VIII. and Pope Leo X. all possessed vineyards in 
Champagne at the same time.” Lacroix does not here actually 
state that this wine resembled the champagne of to-day; but the 
learned M. Francisque Michel uses the word “ foaming” in the 
following interesting anecdote: ‘The strong and foaming wine 
of Champagne was found so injurious that Henry V. was obliged, 
after the bittle of Agincourt, to forbid its use ia his army, except 
when tempered with water.” 

Although the sparkling wine has only been known for a 
little more than two centuries, the still red wines of the district 
have been famous for at least a thousand years. In the 
“ Bataille des Vins,” one of the fabliaux of the thirteenth 
century, in which the different vintages then in repute are 
described as passing in review before Philip Augustus, the wines 
of Epernay, Hautvillers, Sezanne, Tonnerre and Chablis are 
particularly specified. Sully tells us that a favourite wine of 
Henri IV. was the produce of Arbois in the Department of the 
Jura, which resembled champagne. The quaint old writer, Dr. 
lobias Venner, who tells us so much of the foods and drinks of 
our forefathers in his “ Via recta ad vitam longam,” says : “ There 
are other French wines (would to God these were so common as 
claret) which for pleasantness of taste, mediocrity of colour, 
substance and strength do for most bodies for ordinary use with 
meats, far excell other wines: such as are chiefly vins de Coussy 
and d’Hai which to the Kings and Peers of France are in familiar 
use. . . they are regal wines indeed.” Mr. Simon, in his 
exhaustive “ History of the Wine Trade in England” (1909), 
points out that, owing to the calcareous nature of the soil on 
which the vines grow, Champagne wines contain a large propor- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, and therefore have always had a 
marked natural tendency to effervesce. Various attempts to 
produce a sparkling wine were made in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and complete success was obtained by the skill of 
Dom Pierre Perignon, superintendent of the vin: yards and wine- 
making at the Monastery of St, Peter, Hautvillers, neat Epernay. 
l‘or a time the secret was kept, but eventually some of the wine 
was sent to Louis X1V., who was so pleased with it that he 
made a present to Charles Il. of a supply. Voltaire (“ Siécle de 
Louis XIV.”) mentions certain new wines, “such as « hampagne.” 
It is interesting to learn that the old abbey where the Bene- 
dictine monk laboured for years to produce a fine sparkling 
wine is now the country residence of Count Gaston Chandon de 
Griailles, one of the partners of the firm of Moét and Chandon. 

One of the earliest references to the use of champagne in 
england will be found in the second part of “ Hudibras” (1654) : 

Drink ev’ry letter on’t in stum, 
Aud make it brisk champagne become. (Canto 1, Il. 269 270 ) 

In Sir George Etherage’s famous comedy, “She Wou'd if 
She Cou’d” (1668), we read: 

She’s no mistress olf mine 

That drinks not her wine, 

Or frowns at my friend’s drinking motions ; 
If my heart thou woulds’t gain, 

Drink thy bottle of champaign, 

*Twill serve thee for Paint and Love-potions. 

In Sir Charles Sedley’s “* Mulberry Garden,” acted in the 
same year, Jack Wildish sends for “a dozen more « hampaign.” 
As one of the ladies in Otway’s “Friendship in Fashion” 
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(1678) speaks of the merits of “ powerful champaign as they call 
it,” we may conclude that it was at that date not very generally 
known. In the “Praise of Yorkshire Ale” (1697) we find it 
with a rather odd companion : 
Other liquors fine 
Raspberry wine and Shampine 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in her not very proper ballad, 
entitled “ The Lover,” writes: 
But when the long hours of public are pust 
And we meet, with champaign and a chicken, at last. 
Respecting this, Byron, in a note to a_ second letter on 
Bowles, says: “ What say you to such a supper, with such a 
woman ? 
Scott in ** Waverley” (1814) writes that “ excellent claret and 
champagne were liberally distributed,” and Byron in the same 
year tells Moore that “ we clareted and champagned till two” 
but the wine was very expensive about this time. A wine bill 
of 1810 has been preserved which shows that “ pink” and 
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“creaming” champagne was bought at that date for seven 
guineas and a-half a dozen. 

Mr. Albert Hartshorne, who gives some early references lo 
champagne drinking in England, says in his valuable work on 
** Old English Glasses’ (1897): ‘* There is no reason for thinking 
that any ‘fldtes’ were made in England for champagne on its 
first introduction, save perhaps by the Duke of Buckingham 
fagon de Venise at his glassworks at Greenwich from 1663. It 
is very likely that ‘flites’ for champagne were imported for the 
use of the Court and for a few luxurious persons, but they 
were too fragile for the reckless handling they must have 
received.” Mr. André Simon holds a rather different opinion, 
and asserts that the “ flite” was introduced into [England by 
St. Evremond in the seventeenth century. 

A spec ial shape of glass appears to have been devised for 
champagne about 1730, and Mr. Hartshorne describes this form: 
‘“‘A capacious and graceful wavy or double ogee bowl, plain or 
ribbed, and a corrugated or a ribbed and domed foot, an almost 
constant feature, the stem being of a short baluster form with a 
double-headed knop.” Later, the tall champagne glasses came 
into general use, to be again displaced by the open glasses. 
Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Beaconstield,) writing to his sister 
on March ist, 1832, describes a dinner party at Bulwer's 
(Lord Lytton) and was evidently astonished at the shape of the 
( hampagne glasses. He writes: “ We drank champagne out otf 
a saucer of ground glass mounted upon a pedestal of cut glass.” 
It was some years after this when the tall glasses were driven 
out of use. From some lines in Guy's poem, “ Wine,” 
published in 1708, we may conclude that at that date sparkling 
Bordeaux was known: 

‘Name, Sirs, the wine that most invites your taste, 
Champagne, or Burgundy, or Florence pure, 

Or Flock antique or Lisbon new or old, 

Bordeaux, or neat French wine, or Alicant; ’ 

For Bordeaux we with voice unanimous 


Declare (such sympathy’s in boon compeers) 


He, with extended hand 
Raised high, pours forth the sanguine frothy juice 
O’erspread with bubbles, dissipated soon ! 


ll. B. Wiueatrey. 


THE SNOW-BUNTING. 


I’ all our 
birds 
which 
have 
their 

summer haunts 
among the rocky 
fastnesses of the 
Highland moun- 
tains, the snow- 
bunting (Plectro- 
phenax nivalis) is, 
perhaps, the one 
most sought after 
by the ornitholo- 
gist. Though the 
first nest of the 
Species was dis- 
covered as early 
as 1886, scarce 
half-a-dozen well- 
authenticated 
records of its 
breeding with us 
are to hand, pro- 
vably because of 





the inaccessible 
and remote dis- 
tricts where the 
birds have their 
summer home. 
For the last 
four seasons | 
have been endea- 
vouring to obtain 
photographs of 
the snow-bunting 
at home in a 
district where the 
birds were un- 
doubtedly nesting, 
but where the 
nest or young had 
not yet been dis- 
covered, In 
1906, during the 
first few days of 
July, | heard a 
male snow- 
bunting in song 
on a wild and 


WHERE THE SNOW BUNTING NESTS. rocky part of a 








hillside some 4,o00ft. above sea-level, but saw no_ traces 
of the sitting hen, which was in all probabi ity in the near 
vicinity. Ihe next season | saw no trace of the birds, but 
last year (1g08) | noted on August 2nd a female bunting 
crossing a rock-strewn gleu, which seemed an ideal nesting-site 


ior the specie 


Circumstances prevented my visiting the glen during the 


earlier part of this seison, but on July 3rd a triend and I set 
out from the keepers’ lodge shortly alter 10 p.m. with great 
hopes of locating the nesting-site of this much-talked-of bird. 
Phe keepers undoubtedly took a pessimistic view: the snow- 


bunting, they aflirmed, never nested in Scotland, but returned 
immediately alter rearing its young in the far North, and thus 
was seen on our hills during the summer months! As we set 
out on our ten-mile tramp darkness ts falling and a soft south- 
westerly wind is sweeping down 
trom: the hills before us, while 
the full moon is just appear- 
ing to the eastward. livery 
now and again a shower of 
very thin misty rain 1s swept 
down the hiliside, enveloping 
us with its fine spray, and 
making the hills look dark and 
forbidding in- the — uncertain 
hebt. Our way leads us for 
some time through a pass with 
giant hills on either side. To 
the Highlanders of old the pass 
must have been forbidding in 
the extreme, as it was known to 
them as the “ Gruesome Pass,” 
but to the lover of the wild 
and majestic in Nature the 
scene here is always one olf 
extreme beauty. The glen is 
wrapped in a deep silence, but 
we have fleeting glimpses of 
herds of deer scattering on the 
hillsides above us, and soon 
the moon breaks through a rift 
in the clouds and floods the 
pass with her rays. Though 
the true wind is from the south- 
west, the eddy through the pass 
is from the north, and soon a 
thick shower of misty rain 
sweeps down towards us, \s 
the mist area reaches that part 
of the pass on which the moon 
is shining a magnificent lunar 
rainbow ts formed, which spans 
the pass like some ghostly 
sentinel and remains in the 
sume po-ition for a considerable 
time. At its commencement, and 


A DAY AFTER 


belore the arch was complete, 

the rainbow resembled a heavy sheet of rain descending at one 
particular point, but gradually the colours became apparent 
very faint, it is true, and only visible towards the eastern 
extremity of the bow. It 1s now past midnight, and we have at 
length reached the base of the hill on the further side of which is 
our goal, 

A very steep ascent of close on 2,500ft. is before us, 
and we have to ford ariver, with disastrous results as regards the 
dryness of our feet. To the north the dawn is now faintly 
visible, and for some little time the two rival lights are equally 
powerlul, Soon, however, the dawn becomes brighter and the 
moon gradually retires, her mission fulfilled for the time being. 
Almost at our feet we hear the shrill, nasal call of a hen grouse, 
*“ yow yow yow,” which is immediately answered by a muffled 
“kurr, go bak bak bak" from the cock bird. They are 
evidently quite unaware of our presence, but become silent again 
almost immediately. 

We now enter the land of the ptarmigan and hear 
a cock bird croaking uneasily as he walks restlessly about, 
eyeing us with the greatest suspicion. The hen bird at 
our approach flutters over the rocks as though badly hurt, but 
we know that this is only her ruse to entice us from the where- 
abouts of her brood crouching low on the ground. By 3 a.m. 
the summit cairn is gained, and here we find a strong gale with 
mist and a temperature not many degrees above the freezing- 
point. To this altitude (well over 4,200ft.) the warmth of 
summer but rarely penetrates, and we make our way with all 
possible haste to the little glen where we hope to discover the 
snow-bunting busy with the cares of nesting. The glen is an 
ideal one in every way. Close on 4,oooft. high at the highest 
point, it 1s nevertheless protected from the wind and lying well 
tothe sun. The whole length is not more than a mile, and a 
burn rises at its highest part, rapidly gaining in size, until at the 
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SAVING THE NEST. 
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end of the glen it is a good-sized stream. Throughout the glen 
are many boulders cf granite piled one above the other, and the 
grass and heath are green and luxuriant. As best we can in the 
thick mist we thread our way to the head of the glen, and are 
rewarded by the mist partially lifting. A few hundred yari/s 
from us we suddenly hear a snow-bunting in full song. His 
notes, loud and wild, are unlike those of any other bird, and 
harmonise completely with his wild surroundings. Every few 
seconds the singer repeats his song, and ultimately flies across to 
the other side of the valley—here only a few hundred yards wide. 
It is even now scarcely full daylight, but we immediately 
commence our search for the songster’s nest or young ones 
whichever may be in the vicinity. Soon the bird returns to his 
former point of vantage, a prominent boulder with flat, table-like 
surface, and there repeats his beautiful sorg again and again. 
Soon, however, he drops down 
to the ground and begins to run 
briskly about picking up small 
insects, etc., with great activity, 
and ultimately flies off up the hill- 
side. We watch eagerly, and are 
delighted to see a young bird 
appear as though from nowhere, 
and with quivering wings run up 
to be fed. We wait till the parent 
bird has left his offspring and 
then make our way to where the 
young bird was seen. It is soon 
discovered, and as its powers ot 
flight are extremely weak we have 
little difficulty in approaching to 
within a few feet and obtaining 
the accompanying photograph. 
By great good fortune the sun, 
a minute or so previously, had 
burst out, and the picture is 
secured under ideal weather con- 
ditions. ‘The male bird, during 
this (to him) anxious time, does 
not venture near us, but the 
mother flies boldly up, and with 
sweet tinkling cries of affection 
endeavours to persuade the 
young bird to fly off with her. 
She is so fearless that she 
actually feeds the chick quite 
oblivious of our presence ! The 
young bird has evidently just left 
the nest, and after each effort at 
flight appears to be much ex 
hausted. The two parent birds 
are greatly dissimilar in appear- 
ance, the male being a striking 
object in his conspicuous black 
and white plumage, with his white 
head and neck and black bill, 
while the female is much more 
subdued in colouring, with but little white about her. Notwith- 
standing the bravery of the hen bird, it seems to be the cock who 
does most of the feeding of the brood, as both in this case and in 
that of a brood which we discover on the other side of the glen 
the cock is most in evidence and attentive to the young. When 
perched on the top of a boulder the cock bird can be made out 
at a considerable distance, his bold black and white markings 
throwiag him into striking relief to his surroundings, and his song 
is audible quite half a mie away. He seems also to have the 
gift of ventriloquist, his notes appearing to come now from one 
part of the hillside, now from another. His song, commencing 
in a low key, ascends somewhat in the same manner as that of a 
blackbird, and is extraordinarily powerful for the size of the 
songster. 

While photographing the young bunting we hear, across the 
valley, the song of another cock bird, and cross over to see 
whether he also has a brood to tend. Almost immediately we 
discover him we see him fly down and feed a young bird, but 
there is no trace of the hen. The young birds in this instance 
are several days older than the previous brood and are compara- 
tively strong on the wing. One of them we disturb hidden in a 
hole among the stones, and during stormy and‘cold weather the 
birds, both young and old, seem to hide in this way, so that one 
may walk over the whole of the nesting-ground without seeing 
any signs of the birds. We notice an interesting habit of the 
cock birds during our early morning observations. After feeding 
a young one or, in fact, at any moment, they suddenly fly straight 
into the air, and then swoop with the swiftness of a falcon, 
uttering their wild song the while. Besides the two broods already 
mentioned we see two pairs of snow-buntings flying in pairs 
across the hillside, so that in this small glen there are at least 
four pairs nesting. Although too late in the season to discovet 
the nest, still we have demonstrated beyond doubt that the birds 
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actually build in the Jocality, and next season the nest should be 
comparatively easy to discover. 

As we leave these wild surroundings for a time, the sun is 
flooding hill and valley with his rays, and the lochan far beneath 


SCTENTIFIC WORM 


IME was-—not so very long ago—when in the severely 
scientific angling circle worm-fishing for trout was 
only mentioned with bated breath and apologeti 
humbleness; but during recent years one method ot 
matching the plebian worm against the aristocratic 

trout—-up-stream fishing when the rivers are dead low and clear 
in summer—has, through sheer merit, won general recognition 
as one of the high arts only a degree removed from the most 
advanced forms of dry-fly-fishing. Indeed, Mr. F. M. Halford, 
enthusiastic apostle ot the dry-fly as he is, has recorded in * An 
Angler's Autobiography” how, after seeing the clear-water 
worm fished by an expert, “ the points which impressed me most 
were the strong resemblance between the clear-water worm and 
dry-fly-fishing in respect to the importance of throwing up-stream 
and that of preventing or avoiding drag as the worm sinks 
down,” etc. 

As one who for many years has fished both up-stream 
worm and fly, | can carry the similitude even further than 
does Mr. Halford, for of late I have discovered that in up 
stream worming it 1s frequently a distinct advantage to grease 
the reel line to make it float, as in dry-fly-fishing; and, more 
over, the up-stream wormer “ fishes the rise’’--when there is 
one to fish—in precisely the manner adopted by the dry-fly man, 
carefully stalking the quarry from behind, and dropping the 
lure softly a yard in front of him that the stream may bring it 
down within the range of his notice in a perfectly natural 
manner. 

The shrunken stream that, litthe more than a week ago 
roared lustily with the thunder of a summer spate thrashing 
brown and white, down its rugged, rocky course, shimmers and 
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us is clear as crystal in his light, while the lingering snows of 
winter on the corries around us throw out the sombre hillside in 
bold relief, al! Nature seeming to rejoice in this radiant summer's 
morning. SETON GORDON 


FISHING FOR TROVT. 


The fly-fisher may, to quote a veteran North Country 
angler, “scare ‘em, but he cannot catch ’em,” and with all 
its summer glories August, from his point of view, is the 
most hopeless month in the calendar of the trout season, 
Now, then, when fly-fishing fails clear-water worming legiti- 
mately steps in. 

The all-round man coils away his fly-cast, and replaces it 
with 3yds. of drawn gut, tapered to 4x, at the end of which 
gossamer casting-line he either attaches a Pennell tackle or knots 
on a couple of No. 3 eyed fly-hooks, one 1in. above the other. 
A raid with fork or spade on the kitchen garden has resulted in 
three or four score worms of the small lob variety known as 
“maiden dews” of 2in. or 3in. in length. These a couple of 
days’ scouring in damp sphagnum moss have toughened and 
brought to a tempting pink colour—for the trout hunt by sight 
in clear water—and are conveniently carried in moss in a wide 
mouthed bag, depending from a ring in the front part of the 
creel-strap or from a waistcoat button-hole. The rest of his 
equipment consists of a fairly long single-handed light fly-rod 

12it. is an ideal length, though the ordinary 10} - footer 
will do good service-—and waders, while a long-shafted land- 
ing-net, the end of the staff being shod with an iron hook 
and spike, is a very comfortable help in time of trouble 
when one’s tackle gets hung up and for a steadying aid in 
wading rough places. 

Softly the angler, thus accoutred, slips into the water a few 
yards below the point where a broken stickle fades into a 
shallow, shining, listless pool. \ reliable knowledge of the 
summer habits of trout is a great factor in the game. )ust as 
the summer calls to the man in the close, stuffy room or office to 
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WHEN THE RIVER RUNS LOW. 


sparkles under the brilliant blaze of a cloudless August sky, its 
voice sunk to a sibilant murmur, its galloping rapids dwindled to 
mere trickles, its deep brown hue faded into crystal transparency. 
No breeze ruffles the mirroring poo's into laughing ripples. 
Such conditions are the utter despair of the fly-fisher. Neither 
wet fly nor dry, coupled though they be with the infinite capacity 
lor taking pains, is equal to the task of taking a decent dish of fish. 


come out and enjoy the pleasures of the fresher air, with a peep 
at the way the world is wagging, so it calls the trout out from 
the, practically, stagnant deeps into the brisker streams, where 
the plash and bubble of the dancing current everlastingly re 
charges the water with oxygen. Tlere the trout can get his 
breath of fresh air, and at the same time can see what is passing 
in the shape of a tasty morsel. The prattling run before the 
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ingler hold trout throughout its 
engt ne ving In mid-stream, 
but the majority in the thin margins 
of the current, tor the summer trout 

entomologist enough to have dis 
covered that among the stones at the 
dges lurk various /arva@ in consider 


ble numbers, and he knows a good 
thing when he tastes it. 
Gently wading up within casting 


distance of the frolicsome stream, the 
ingler draws off 6yd. or Syd. of line 
and casts his baited tackle exactly as 
he would a fly, saving that, if he is 
wise, he allows a fraction of at 
econd longer | the back cast in 


order to avoid any possibility of a 
jerk that might send the worm 
flying from the hooks. And almost 
is lightly as a fly the unshotted bait 
fall well ahead, and is allowed to 
come slowly trundling back to the 
angler’'s feet, as he gradually raises 
the point of his rod to avoid slack 
line, but not rapidly enough to drag 
( bait with uspIcious speed. 
\nother fruitless cast into the oppo 
ite edve ol the current, a third 
into mid-stream, and he moves for 
ward a few yards to try fresh water. 
See that spot, where the slack water at the edge of the 
rapid eddies and dallies about the upstanding boulders! There 
is a trout there for a certainty. Deftly the worm is dropped 
a foot above the highest boulder and is shouldered round into 


the eddy. The line stops, and the angier tightens steadily, 
when a romping three-quarter-pounder responds with a golden 
omersault. The next instant he has shot out into mid-stream, 


and hurls himself down the thick of the rapid in a wild neck-or- 
nothing flight that nothing can stop until he reaches the water 
below, where, after violently boxing the compass in a harum 
scarum round of darts and dives, and leaps and lunges, the 
training rod draws him into the landing-net. The old hand 
at the game does not trouble to come ashore to unhook his 
fish. Instead he slips the butt of his rod into the top of 
his wader, holds the long shaft of the landing-net between 
his legs, and, with both hands free, deftly attends to the 
0 equies. : 

Now observe that little shallow bay bitten out of the fine 
ravel near the head of the stream! Although there may not 
appear to be sufficient depth to cover a trout, you may wager 
it holds a fish. Without a mistake the worm falls softly at 
the head of the bay and slowly rolls through it without a sign. 
So sure, however, is the angler that a treut lurks there that he 
casts again; but this time he bungles his throw. With a 
plash it sloshes heavily into the tail of the litthe bay. Instanter 


there is a swirl a foot above it, as a half-pounder wheels round 
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CASTING AS IF WITH A FLY. 


and * goes for” it with the rousing zest of an Irishman whom 
you have obliged by treading on the tail of his coat. Perhaps 
the first time the worm gently meandered past that trout he was 
enjoying a nap from which the splash of the subsequent foozled 
cast awoke him. Anyhow he seizes the worm with a vigorous 
tug, and comes prancing and flip-flopping energetically down 
the stream, to be adroitly scooped out by the long-handled 
landing-net as he comes struggling by. 

And now, as he reaches the head of the stream, a situation 
calling for the greatest care and no little skill presents itself to 
the angler. Just at the tail of the pool above, where the shallow 
waters begin to gather pace for their merrier course down the 
rapid, quite in at the edge of the gravel bed where there is no 
more than 3in. or gin. of water, lie trout lazily grubbing among 
the scarcely submerged stones. One false move, and you will 
see flying broad arrows—perhaps even the backs of the fish—as 
they shoot for safety to the depths of the pool. Crouching low, the 
angler works towards them, drawing off a few more yards of line 
for a longer throw, until, kneeling in the water, he can cover the 
distance. A light throw plants the worm delicately at the desired 
spot, and for one tense moment the angler remains motionless 

-for there is not enough current here to bring the bait along— 
wondering if his judgment can be at fault. No! See, the line 
begins to move slowly away! A quick strike from one end of 
the line starts off a frantic hurly-burly at the other, and in the 
frenzy of discovery that he is hooked the unlucky victim 
gives two skips and a jump and 
kicks himself high and dry ashore on 
the cobbles. 

A quarter of a mile higher the 
narrowed river comes murmuring and 
rippling adown a thickly willow-fringed 
watery lane, to lose itself in the head of 
the pool. Here, twice, in the middie 
of the current the angler “spots” a 
rising fish, and dropping his worm 
above it, the trout rises to it with a 
boiling swirl—and is duly basketed. 
And there, at the top of the watery 
lane, the stream flows deep and 
narrower still, entirely under the over- 
hanging branches. Lying in the shade, 
in the very edge of the current, but 
under a bushy branch that almost 
kisses the water, is a good trout—the 
angler can distinctly see him—but at 
first sight his position seems impregn- 
able. It would be were it not that 
2yds. or 3yds. above the overhanging 
branches lift a littke—perhaps a foot— 
from the surface. With a low, under- 
hand crosscast the worm is flicked 
under the threatening foliage, and the 
angler, his rod-point held low, backs 
quickly downstream as the only means 
of keeping command over his greased 
line, which he allows to float down 
under the trees. He sees the trout, 
with a whisk of his tail, turn aside 
towards the trundling bait, and 
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immediately return with it in his mouth to his former 
position. Ihe angler strikes sideways, with the point of 
his rod almost touching the dry gravel bed, and at once 
splashes more hurriedly downstream—himself, his rod, his 
line and the trout almost in a straight line—as he wheedles 
the fighting fario out of the zone of entanglement, down 
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into the open water below to be killed. In this way 
and that, now here, now there, the up-stream wormer picks 
up fish after fish, unul the tale of the slain mounts to the 
score, when, with the sporting reflection that those fish he 
leaves will be there for himself or some other angler on a future 
cccasion, he turns for home. W. Carrer PLatts. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


AutTuMN FLowers IN Grass. 

ONTINUING my remarks of last week, the Colchi- 
cums are less planted in grass than the Crocuses, 
and they are more susceptible to wind and rains, 
but few bulbous plants possess their striking 
beauty. <A _ rich sandy, somewhat moist soil pro- 

motes the finest flowers, and in some portion of most gardens 
these conditions prevail. The time to plant is not later than 
the first two weeks in August, and between 3in. and gin. 
is the proper depth. The corms, to use the correct botanical 
term for what are popularly called “bulbs,” must not be 
ited until the leaves have lost their vitality; but when 
an increase is desired, litt the Colchicums in July and 
remove the offsets from the parent corms, replanting them 
elsewhere. The most frequently planted Colchicum _ is 
C. autumnale, a British plant, with purple flowers that appear 
about this time. It is to the varieties, however, that I would 
more especially direct attention, and the white album and its 
double variety fl.-pl. are charming; the rose-purple purpureum 
and the reji-coloured striatum, relieved with white stripes on the 
segments, are also worthy of a place in the garden. One of the 
best-known authorities on bulbous and rock plants mentions 
with regard to the native species that undoubtedly there are 
other Meadow Saffrons which have more conspicuous flowers; 
but for general purposes it may be considered the most 
useful for naturalising in the grass of the wild garden or on 
banks by the water-side. The individual flowers do not last 
long, but to compensate for this failing a succession is produced 
from each bulb, giving a somewhat longer period of bloom. 
A large mass of these flowers grouped in the grass 
produces a_ telling effect in late autumn. In the bare 
border they are more liable to injury and splashing by 
heavy rain than when carpeted by some low-growing plants 
like Sedums, \canas and other kindred subjects through which 
the flowers can push their way. Planted in rich, moist soil 
where there is perfect drainage, the bulbs increase quickly and 
may remain in the same place for years, producing an increased 
number of flowers annually. A pretty companion for this 
Meadow Saffron is the dwarfer C. variegatum, with i:s chequered 
flowers; it is one of the most distinct in a genus where there are 
many names but few distinct types. C. Parkinsoni is a charming 
species from Asia Minor; the flowers are 2in. in breadth and 
barred and veined with purple; but queen of the Colchicums 
is C. speciosum. It is a native of the Caucasus, and the flower 
is like a goblet in form, very large and rosy purple, but varying 
in shade. ‘This is held ona long stem, and it is necessary, to 
preserve this flower goblet unsullied, to choose a place for the 
bulbs where there is shelter from wind or rain, or such assistance 
may be forthcoming when necessary in the form of a large 
hand-light. The leaves are in proportion to the tlower, but these 
appear in spring 
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TURFING v. SOWING OF LAWNS, 
TILE best advice to ‘*Questioner” on this subject, which is of general interest 
to owners of gardens, is that given by the great authority on the subject, 
Mr. Martin F. IL. Sutton, who, in a lecture before the Royal lHlorti- 
cultural Society, said in his remarks on the comparative merits of the 
formation of lawns by turf and by seed, that probably the chief advantage 
that turf possesses over seed is that a lawn is at once covered with grass 
mstead of remaining bare for a considerable period. In addition to this, 
however, it is often supposed—and the as.umption is sometim-s correct — 
that a lawn composed of turf can be more quickly brought into a condition 
fit for use than a lawn sown with seed. Every practice has its merits, but it 
is now generally admitted that the advantages of turfing are far outweighed 
by the very serious disadvantages which are apparent the moment turfing is 
contemplated. There is, first of all, the difficulty of finding really good turf; 
and tur! which may look excellent in a meadow, consequent upon close grazing 
and treading by sheep, may prove to be utterly unsuitable, after being taken 
up and put down, to form a lawn under totally diffzrent conditions It 
Should be remembered that natural turf is composed of grasses which are 
suitable to that particular soil upon which it is growing ; consequently, if 
turf is removed to another locality, only those grasses will flourish which, 
like the stronger varieties, can adapt themselves to their new surroundings. 
Another point to which particular attention should be given is that in these 
days, when the preparation of special prescriptions of grasses to meet 
particular needs has been brought to a science, the adoption of turf is to 
this extent an antiquated policy, in that it makes an intelligent combination 
vi grasses out of the question. The cost, however, of turfing will aiways 


remain one of the chief difficulties unless, indeed, one is so fortunate as to 
have in one’s own possession good turf ciose at hand. It has been estimated 
that the average cost of laying out an acre of land with turf usually runs 
into close upon £100, This includes labour involved in cutting, cirting and 
relaying, in addition to the actual prime cost. In view of the fact that a mixture 
of the very finest grasses obtainable, of guaranteed purity and germination, 
and amply sufficient in quantity to sow an acre, can be obtained at the outside 
for £6 or £8, it will be seen that turfing is a practice not to be resorted to 
without the strongest possible reasons, | is certain that a lawn prepared in 
the way it should be and sown down with the finest seeds will, if properly 
tended, produce an infinitely finer turf than can ever be obtained by the 
process o! turfing; while with reference to the formation of a lawn by this 
means it is, perhaps, suflicient to say that from a sowing of pure seed of high 
germ nating power Mr. sutton has known lawns fit to play on in from eight 
to ten weeks from the date of sowing. Such results, however, as it is pointed 
out, are only obtainable in exceptional circumstances. 


Ceap APPLES FOR THE Beaury OF THEIR FRUIT 

Autumn is approaching, and the fruits in meadow and woodland are 
showing among the leafy branches. Tne most interesting trees that bear 
fruit of economic value, and rich beauty too, are the Crab Apples, trees for 
the most part of graceful and vigorous growth. The Siberian Crabs, the 
trees of which, for perfect symmetry, near the Palm-house at Kew are models 
of their race, should play a stronger part in the garden landscape They 
are Crabs for the fringe of woodland or for the outskirts of the lawn, standing 
out unfettered by neighbouring trees, snow white with blossom in spring and 
glowing with colour in awumn. The fruits to choose for the adornment of 
the garden are the following : Dartmouth is one of the most striking of the 
group—the fruits are intense crimson in colour, notunlike a Plum in shape, and 
make a delicious compote ; Cheal’s Siber.an, very handsome and as free-bearing 
as the Victoria Plum ; John Downie, which should be one of the first chosen for 
its exquisitely pretty fruits, bright scarlet in the autumn sunshine; Montreal 


Beauty, one of the best for stewing ; 


g; Orange Crab, an orange-coloured 
fruit, as the name suggests, and excellent for preserving ; (Juarrenden Crab, 
a deep-coloured kind conspicuous for its abundant crops ; the Scarlet-fruited 
Siberian, delicious when preserved; American Siberian ; the beautiful red 
and yellow Transcendant; Transparent Yellow Siberian, w.ich has the 
merit of growing in any soil or position; and the latest of the hybrids, 
Mrs. John Seden, 


of Chelsea; it is a splendid new hybrid, crops tremendously, the fruit 


Chis was raised by Messrs, James Veitch and Sons 


is round, delightfully coloured, and crisp and somewhat acid in flavour. 
Those who wish to possess a collection of Crab Apples must purchase 
those | have mentioned, If only six are desired the choice should be 
the Dartmouth, John Downie, Cheal’s Siberian, Transcendant, Yellow 
Siberian and Mrs. John Seden. 


SALSAFY—THE VEGETABLE OySTER, 
Those intere,ted in nutritious vegetables should give the Salsafy or 
Vegetable Oyster a trial, It is called ‘* Oysier” from the resemblance of 
the tlavour to that of the famous delicacy of the table. On the Continent it 


is a great favourite. The plant has long, fleshy roots which are in season 


bh? 
from November until April, and abroad the young leaves are esteemed in the 
salad bowl In this country, however, it should be considered only as a 
welcome addition to the often too meagre list of vegetables. A deep, wel’- 
cultivated soil is the most suitable, not heavy clay; and if a long supply is 
desired, make two sowings, one in March and again in early May, Seedlings 
raised in poor ground soon collapse, and that is the reason why an additional 
and later sowing is recommended, Choose a plot that has been well 
manured for a previous crop, as then the roots are well shaped, clean and 
with no tendency to div de, or ‘‘ fork,” as this malformution is called in 
gardening books. S w the seed in drills 18in, apart, and thin the seedlings 
from 4in. to 6in, in the row; they will, if sown early, provide a supply in 
autumn, and should be lifted out of the soil as they are required for use until 
November. Then the whole crop must be taken up and stored in a dry and 
cool place fre: from fros’, with a liberal layer of sharp silver sand or five soil 
between the roots. Use those roots of medium size first. Thin out the 
seedlings early, as the seed germinates quickly, and overcrowding means 
poor roots, here ars few varieties, One of the most important of 
recent introductions is the Mammoth Sindwich Island, which is a great 
improvement on the common Salsafy. Veitch’s Mammoth is an excellent 


form and has a thicker rvot than those already mentioned, This and 
[horburn’s Imperial—thick rooted, an American’ varicty—are much 
alike. There are some Continental forms which may be passed over 
in favour of those alluded to 


CLEMATIS HERACLEASFOLIA DAVIDIANA, 

This varietal form of C. heracleawfolia, a native of Cnina, has beea in flower 
now for several weeks, and is an interesting and beautiful plant. In appearance 
it differs widely from many of the others of the herbaceous section, to which 
this also belongs. Tne plant attains a height of some 3ft, to 4ft., of erect 
and sturdy growth, and with no inclination to cling, The large trifo iate leaves 
are opposite, and from the axils of these at the base of the stalks the flowers 
are proluced, These are of a light blue crvstal colour and freely produced ; 
1 
‘ 


the footstalks are only about pin, long, and these as they cuntinue to flower 


render the plant most attractive. E. B. 
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the throne, is still essentially mediaeval in the character and 
placing of the buildings within its moated square, and Gothic in 
the form and decora'ion of the oak timbers which form its 
framework. Coming between these two in point of time and 
of style is Brereton, still, in many ways, the most typical 
:lizabethan house in the county, though the early part of the 
nineteenth century saw its exterior somewhat detaced and its 


interior altogether rem delled. Brick repla es the hitherto 
customary oak as the principal 
material of its fabric. Ashlar 


stone is largeiy used for coigns, 
mullions and ornamental work. 


Classic forms, such as_ the 


native craftsmen knew and in 
terpreted them, prevail in both 
the structural and the decora 
tive scheme. Yet the centre 
of the west front, belore the 





beheading of the lofty 
octagon towers destroyed the 
effect, forcibly reminds us of 
the many-storeyed gate-towers 
which the Eastern Counties’ 
builders of the fifteenth century 
erected in brick, and of which 
Oxburgh and Layer Marney 
are the finest survivors. The 
builders of Little Moreton 
and of Lrereton were cousins, 
separated by a generation, and 
of either place is of most 
Cheshire halls—the history is 
mostly that of the local doing 
of kinsmen, of their inte! 
marriages and inheritances, of 
their friendships and __ their 
feuds. The Sir William 
Brereton who replaced = an 
earlier home of his family in 
1586 was descended from a 
long male ancestry occupying 
the acres and exercising the 
manorial rights of the town 
ship, the name of which they 
took for their own. Brereton, 
like Moreton, was included in 
the vast parish of Astbury, and 
that, again, was within the 
barony of Kinderton which 
Gilbert de Venables obtained 
at the time of the Norman 
Conquest and transmitted to 
his descendants. As the arms 
of Venables and those of 
Brereton differ only in tinc- 
ture, it may well be that there 
was kinship between the lords 
of Kinderton and the retainer 
who received the brereton 
manor by subinfeudation. <A 
Ralph de Brereton occurs as a 
witness to a deed of Gilbert de 
Venables about 1100, and ji 
no doubt the father of th 
William de Brereton who 
stands at the head of the 
family pedigree and whose de- 
scendants in the male line held 
COUNTRY LIFE Brereton for 600 years, acquired 
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( t 
i t \ out 
( ¢ ( ‘ ire 
i. t Kk an 
{ art oon tive 
tla ol t Ti 
( nly, and often 
ipp trea ts 
capable actors on 
the wider national 
Staye. The habit 
common to both 
the semior and the 
junior branches of 
the family of 
siving the name 
of William to then 
eldest born son is 
perplexing to the 
genealogist and 
the | torian, and 
it not surprising 


that two Sit 
\\ rrriaAtmhsS tf 
Henry VIIL.'s day 


have sometimes 
been rolled into Kem Chanel 
one, lhe famiuly 


fortunes were 
greatly improved 


by a much earlier Sir William, who in the days of Edward III. 
married an heiress of a house which sull holds sway in Cheshire. 
Ile took to wile the daughter of David de Egerton of Egerton, 
joint baro1ol Malpas. ‘Their eldest son was born at Egerton, was 
baptised at Malpas and held a share of the barony, while Randle, 
the younger son, became ancestor of the Malpas Hall branch, 
whet sprang more than one public” man. The Sir 
William de Brereton who was born at Egerton in 1350 
was the first of the family to earn recognition in history. 
lie was one of the warriors who won France for Henry V. and 
defended it for me years for Henry's boy heir. ‘These French 


wars took their toll of the Kreretons, for Holinshed mentions 





BRERETON HALL BEFORE THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CUPOLAS. 
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“Sir William 
Brearton, _ bailifle 
of Caen,” as 
among those who 
fought under Lord 
Scales at the battie 
of Pontorson in 
1425, and as he 
died in that year, 
we may conclude 
that the clash of 
arms or the 
fatigues of the 
campaign caused 
the death of the 
old knight, as it 
had done that of 
his son, who had 
laid his bones at 
Harfleur ten years 
earlier. That 
son’s son stayed 
at home for his 
quarrels, He does 
not seem to have 
taken part or to 
have suffered in 
the larger battles 
and events of the 
Roses’ War, but 
he was busy with local feuds. There was @ feud with Walliam 
Lotiler and another with the Venables of Kinderton. But the 
fiercest quarrel was that with the Davenports of Davenport, and 
Sir William Brereton, his sons, brothers, uncles and nephews 
had to find sureties in heavy sums and enter into their own 
recognisances to keep the peace. We do not know whether all 
these violent animosities had any deep cause, or whether they 
arose from mere matters of dignity and precedence, as did the 
case which arose between Moreton of Moreton and Rode of 
Kode, and had to be settled judicially by a Sir Wiiliam Brereton 
of the next generation. Long before that brereton had become 
a separate parish, but Moreton and Kode stil belonged to 
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\stbury, in whose church their owners worshipped. Not, 
wwever, wit Christian humility, for the dispute was on 
d problem of “which shuld sit highest in the 
Churche, and foremost goo in procession.’ \ jury of “most 
incyent men” helped Sir William to the decision that he 
hould t highest who could “dispende” out of inherited 
‘ul the most income. This was in Henry VIII.’s_ reign, 
! the moment when the active and synchronous careers of 
two, if not three, Sir William LBreretons make their acts difficult 
to differentiate. \s 
the Sir William = o = 


rereton (nephew of 
the knivht who had 
puarre lled so) much 

th his netwhbour-) 
was brother-in-law of 
William Moreton, he 

not likely to have 


been made arbitrator 
of the dispute with 
Thomas Rode. This 
will therelore have 


been Sir Wilham of 
\l Lipas Hall, who Was 

wtly after to be one 
of the actors m Anne 
boleyi travedy lle 
Wil t Gsentleman of 
the King’s Household, 


and was the first of 
tive kn wh it ends ot 
the dvomed Queen 
who Wa arrested in 
153 in connection 
vith the charges which 
vere to be brought 
waist her, Phree 
weeks after his arrest 
NH head fell on Towet 
Phill, after he had con 
te ed that if he had 
two die a thousand 
deaths he deserved 
them all An inter 


polated imseription on 
a painting long led to 
the belief that this Si 


William was one ol 
the Lrereton line, who 
was probably not a 
knight until he served 
it Sheriff unde 
' } 


dward Vi., and who 
was buried at rere 
ton im 155%. Hle wa 
the grandson of the 
last-inentioned ownet 
of Brereton, who died 
in ogi after a long 
ind honourable career. 
Il Was engaged 
during the last seven 
vears of his life in 
quelling Irish rebel 
lions and forcing 


Henry VIII's” reh 


gious VIEWS upon that 
country, He “ skir- 
mished so hercely with 
Fitzgerald as both 


idles were rather for 
the vreat slaughter dis- 
udvantayged than either 
part by ane real 
victorie turthered,” 
Against O'Connor he 
was more successful, 
for when that chieftain 
and his men, unable to 
face Sir William's Copyright. IN THE 
army, “gave ground 

and dispersed themselves in woodes and marishes,” the English 
commander took to road making, so that “foure hundred 
carts besides light carriage were led without let through 
the countrie,” and O'Connor submitted. Sir William then 
became Lord Justice and High Marshall, but being sent to 
Limerick “to bring in James Earle of Desmond who stood upon 
certeine tickle points with the governor, he ended his life in that 
journie and lieth intoomed at Kilkennie in the quier of Saint 
Kennie his church.” When his grandson died in 1559, Brereton 
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came to a lad ten years old, who passed into the guardianship of 
a neighbour, Sit John Savage of Clifton, who during the years of 
his ward’s minority was busy replacing the old hall of his 
ancestors with a magnificent brick and stone house embodying 
the most recent architectural developments. When, some years 
after reaching his majority, Sir William Brereton married his 
former guardian’s daughter, he decided to give her a home after 
the manner of the one she was leaving and in which he himself 
had dwelt for some years. Kock Savage has long since been 
destroy ed, but a sketch 
made of its central 
portion when it was 
yet fairly complete, 
though ruinous, clearly 
marks it out as the 
model of Brereton, 
quite similar octagon 
towers rising skywards 
on each side of the 
entrance archway. 
The design of Brereton 
is of a centre with 
projecting wings, but 
the projection, very 


es : considerable on the 


— 
\ 
a 


. east side, is only just 
' sufficient on the west 
to cause a detachment 
of the gable ends. The 
chief projection on this 
side is that of the centre 
with its towers and 
which forms the one 
marked feature of the 
building. When 
complete it showed 
more thought and 
knowledge in its design 
than was usual with 
our Elizabethan 
builders. The rich 
bands of work above 
and below the con- 
tinuous fenestration of 
the first floor con- 
centrated the eye on 
the central section 
of the group, and the 
comparatively plain 
walling above and 
below was a_ well- 
planned foil and 
background to the 
ornament. Above the 
plain work and the con- 
necting arch the two 
upper tiers of towers 
rose again to form out- 
look chambers, lit on 
all eight sides with 
windows which gave 
a touch of lightness 
to the culmination of 
the masonry. The 
roofs were cupola- 
shaped in the manner 
of the school of John 
Thorpe. The propor- 
tions were everywhere 
good and the carving 
well distributed; the 
occasional inset panels 
of the plain tiers give 
a pleasant and not too 
disturbing relief, while 
the roundels with 
which they are asso- 
ciated lit the stairways 
that occupy the upper 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” part of the towers. 

They now abut on to 
the lead roof of the main building, but originaily continued 
upwards and gave access to the look-out chambers. The 
removal of these, eighty years ago, and the substitution of 
battlements of outrageous proportions and cumbersome mould- 
ings, was most unfortunate, and has utterly destroyed the com- 
plete balance and beauty of a very admirable composition. Some 
idea of the original effect is given by the engraving from a 
drawing by de Wint in Ormerod’s ‘“ Cheshire,” a portion of 
which is reproduced. Sir William gave his Queen the place of 
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honour in his decorative scheme; the space above and below the 
central window over the entrance is panelled out with pilasters, and 
within the strapwork cartouche of each panel is a Royal emblem 
crowned. The central panel, above and below, contains the arms 
of England and Elizabeth’s supporters, the lion and the dragon, 
while in the side panels we find the Tudor rose and the 
Beaufort portcullis. At this point Sir William used his own 
heraldry with modesty, reserving a rich display of it for the 
interior. His arms and the date 1585 are to be found above 
the entrauce arch, originally, no doubt, part of an open porch, 
but filled in with plate glass and Victorian Gothic woodwork at 
the time of the alterations, when the interior was modernised 
almost beyond recognition. The least altered room is that 
which is now the kitchen, but very likely originally the “ winter 
parlour.” Let into the walls are a set of panels, of which the 
elaborately carved cartouches enframe moral inscriptions. ‘The 
reader is told to “doe nothing this day whereof thou mayest 
repent to-morrowe,” ard to “knowe him well whom thou makest 
thy councei lest he bewray thy secret,” which was very practical 
advice under the Tudors. <A longer inscription gives a strong 
warning against worldly pride: 

hough thou be for thy 

pedegre accompted as auncient 

as Saturn, in wisdom as wise as 

Solomon, in power as mighitie as 

Alexander, in wealth as riche 

as Croesus, or for thy beautie 


as Flora, yet if thou be careles 





of religion and neglect the 

true sarvice of the everliving 

God thou arte a caytiffe 

most vile and miserable. 
Another object of interest in this room is the table, without 
doubt original to the house and of unusual construction. ‘The set 
of turned legs, supporting the top, rest on a central rail of great 
weight and solidity and acquiring stability by cross-pieces placed 
about 2ft. from either end. The top is not composed of wide 
planks running the full length, but of a large number of slips 
with herring-boned ends used in the manner of marqueterie, and 
said to be as numerous as the days in the year. This table is 
16ft. long, and was one of a pair, the fellow having been con 
verted into a dresser with cupboards. The room occupies the 
end of the north-eastern wing, while a large portion of the 
corresponding or south eastern wing is taken up by a fine 
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apartment now used as a dining-room. It has lost its wain: 
coting and other original features, but has kept its cornice, 
commemorative of the Sovereigns of Europe, and its mantel 
piece, which again does honour to Elizabeth. Her initials and 
arms and the date 1585 occupy its central panel; from the frieze 
above projects a globe of the heavens, while the two lowe 
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f are f well-ca d rolls, the Brereton crest, a wolf's 
ead from a ducal coronet upying the centre of one 
da hon-mask of the other. ‘This lion-mask was a favourite 
dd th Sir William Brereton, perhaps in remembrance of 
Everton ancestors, who bore a_ lion rampant on thei 
il. 
Phe lion's mask appears in the pediments of the window bays 
n both the east and west elevations. Phis was not at that time 
a ial way of terminating such bays as did not ascend to the 
roof, but there are other examples widely distributed; for instance, 
at Honingham in Norfolk and Corsham in Wiltshire On the 
north and south les the bays rise to the roof and form five side 
of an octagon They are of excellent proportions and the right 
and original etlect 1 till conveyed by the one on the north 
ide, for being on the fti ide it has ¢ iped the eneral 
plate ola ing 
from which the 
fine west it 
»pullet so seri 
ously. Thereisa 
curious variety in 
Lie ection ot t iL 
mullioning 
of the lrereton 
windows. The 
most usual Eliza 
ethan model 
wa i plain 
chaniter, while i 
eentral rib 
flanked by broad 
ON ; obtained 
under Jame . The 
chamier occurs at 
Brereton, but the 
more usual sec 
tion here is a 
plain roll or hall 
circle, a torm 
which alsois 
found at Emeral 
in Flintshire and 
at Sydenham 
in Devon. lor 
the centre ot 


Sit William 
used yet another 
rorm, a tliat 
mullion with 
qjuare raised 
edyes. This is 
aiso met wilh at 
Crick in Mon- 
mouthshire and at 
Charlton in Kent. 
There is little in 
the interior 
ot brereton 
to remind one ol 
its ancient 
owners, except 
the mantel pieces. 
Nor have these 
entirely escaped, 
tor that in the 
wreat drawing- 
room, though it 
retains ts uppel 
part, is Victorian 
and of white 
marble below. 


Several ol 


wesl { i¢ ide 


much 


interest are 

to be found in Copyright A MANTET-PIECE OF THE 

the bedrooms 

One is in a room that retains its wainscoting. Lhe 
iield is an achievement of seven, recording § ancient 


alliances of the 


Cor! 
of | 


mi} 


debatable ground, and added Scot, Keveliox 


of ¢ 


rer 


Belward, 
builder 
alter he 


Everton and 
which the 


with 
monument 


Lreretons 
et and Orreby. In the 
srereton set up in the 
leted the carried his heraldry into 


church thirty years 


house, he more 
and Lupus, Earls 
nester. 

The twelve 


shields which the father set up in the 


church were also used by the grandson to decorate another 
mantel-piece, the last of those illustrated. Sir William 
eton, the builder, was created Lord Brereton of 
hlin in the peerage of Ireland in 1624 and died six 


Leig 


later. Ilis three elder sons had failed to 


grow 
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to manhood, and the fourth, Sir John, died a few months 
before his father, leaving a lad of 
the second Lord Brereton in 1630 and, 
come of age and had married a daughter of George Goring, 
raised to the Earldom of 
been set up to 


above the 


nineteen who became 
before 1633, had 


the Cavalier leader who was 
Norwich. The mantel -piece must have 
celebrate the event. It is dated 1633, and 
date, flanked by the Brereton bear and wolf supporters and 
topped by a crested helm, is a shield whereon the Brereton 
Goring chevron between three annulets. 
rather too much heraldry and rather 
too little design. It is most picturesque and enjoyable, 
and the caryatides and = scrolls brisk and masterful 
handling. But it has no touch of the more scholarly manne 
introducing for twenty years 
before :y 
was made. It is 
good country 
work, and though 
half a century 
later than the 
house itself, is 
inferior to it in 
the qualities of 
architecture. 
Had Brereton 
Hall, after having 
es aped the 
Palladian spirit of 
the eighteenth 
century, 
through the nine 
teenth century 
unscathed, it 
would have ranked 
very highly among 
our remaining 
Elizabethan 
houses, not in the 
matter of size or 
sumptuousness, 
but of good and 
original designing. 
Its owners nevet 
fully recovered 
from the effects of 
the Civil War. 
That troublous 
time saw kinsmen 
arrayed against 
each other. Su 
William Brereton, 
of the Malpas 
branch but seated 
at Honlord, after 
a much - travelled 
early manhood, 
rose to be among 
the ablest of the 
Parliamentary 
commanders. His 
relief of Nantwich, 
and defeat of the 
Royal Army 
that besieved it 
in the early 
days of 1644, was 
followed by the 
capture of his 
Lord 
Brereton, who had 
to com poun d 
heavily for his se- 
questered estates. 
With the death, in 
1722, of Francis, 
fifth Lord Brereton, anda bachelor, the estates went into the female 
line and for 100 years were in the hands of the Holtes and the 
racebridges. The house was no longer a principal seat ; it was 
bereft of its stained glass and other features, much of its timber 
was cut down and decay laid its heavy hand upon it. Then the 
estate was sold in parcels, the Hall and much of the land being 
purchased in 1830 by Mr. John Howard, who repaired and altered 
the house in the taste of his day. 

Yet, even now, the noble outline of the west front, its brick 
and stone of delightful colour and texture, rising amid trees 
and flanked by the church, where many of its lords lie buried, 
gives a sense of almost unmixed pleasure to the beholder and 
carries him back in thought to one of the best periods of our 
national architecture. i 


bars impale the 
Che mantel-piece has 
show 
Inigo been 


which Jones had 


come 


cousin, 
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NOTES ON THE ART OF TREILLAGE —I. 


MONG the 


former is appro- 


many ‘ priate to the mere 
modern MONTAROIS lattice- work filling. 
revivals UGNAL HORT! (x giles bs herpentire de Gen af 2° . The reason why 

CPA VME ST IVE — - 4 a ’ 
of de- . : eee trellis-work does 


corative features 


not suggest the 
that vave to old 


same mening to 
our minds as the 
word treillage is 
that usually it does 
not presuppose 
the existence ol 
design of an archi 
tectural character, 


gardens so much 
ol their charm, the 
re-introduction of 
treillage should 
surely be en- 
couraged. In 
laying out a 





garden, there is , which is invariably 
very much to be present in good 
gained by partially WOODEN GALLERY IN THE GARDEN AT MONTARGIS. French examples. 
concealing and From the engraving by Du Cerceau; XVII, century, Porticoes for the 
judiciously screen- decoration of the 
ing certain parts from immediate view. By this means the imagina- ends of vistas and niches for statues and busts, pavilions and 
tion is tempted to conjecture the presence of hidden delights summer-houses were built of treillage, and sometimes the 
beyond and our interest is aroused in expectation of some further entrances to the mazes and small groves which were part of al! 
enchantment. <A walled-in garden, or one divided by hedges of the larger French gardens of the eighteenth century. A berceau 
yew, generally owes its charm to the fact that we are induced to was either a long gallery of trellis-work, occasionally combined 
wander from garden to garden, never quite aware of the end. with a garden-house, or else a shaded walk formed of small 
Besides the fact that such divisions of a garden give pleasure to clipped trees with pleached branches. 

the casual visitor, they have always the additional advantage of In a paper on * Treillage,”’ written many years ago, Mr. 


affording seclusion, quiet and comfort. Brick walls and hedges John Belcher, R.A., pointed out that it has a poetical and 
of yew, laurel and holly form substantial screens; but in these 
days of short leases and gardens quickly made, how few there 
are who will care to incur the expense of solid walls or wait ten 
years and more before such hedges can be effective! In treillage 
we have an excellent substitute ; ivainst it the hedge can be 
planted and protected and trained ; roses, clematis, jasmine and 
honeysuckle will climb readily and show their preference for it 
to cold and uncongenial iron rods and wire. 

The word ‘treillage” is said to have been derived from the 
[Latin trichila and also from the treille or tendril of a vine. The 
French word is now generally adopted, and it is, perhaps, better 
than ‘ trellis.” If there is any distinction between trellis and 
treillage, it would seem to be that the latter implies a combina- 
tion of posts and rails forming an architectural design, while the 











TREILLAGE PORTICO. 


La Ma.son de Sylvie: Chantilly 


roniantic as well as a useful side. “ Such a medium,” he says 
“may be to the Architect what clay is to the Sculptor: in it he 
may venture to give shape to some poetic dream of ethereal 
architecture which has visited his brain, or at any rate (if this 
seem too large a flight of fancy) he may realise, if only tem 
porarily, some playful fancy for his own satisfaction in work, 
which from the very nature of its material cavnot be taken 
seriously, or raise great expectations. It is the ease and facility 
with which daring experiments can be made which render it 
valuable. It can be altered and shifted at pleasure until the 
desired effect is obtained in a way which more solid and valuable 
materials prohibit. And it thus affords opportunities for judging 
Aiea dieund = 7 effects which may subsequently be translated into stone or brick.” 

That the use of trellis is extremely ancient is proved by the 
frescoes that have been discovered in Rome, and many of thos« 
found at Pompeii have supplemented for us the not too abundant 
ama re knowledge of ancient gardens contained in passages among the 
classical poets and /ittérateurs. ‘These wall paintings have proved 
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t gardens, 1 more 
than three re rma ntal 
trees, shrubs and flowers thus 
repre nted have been aiready 
identified Both it Hercu 
ineum and Pompei complete 
cheme of treili \ rk made 
of intertwined reeds and canes 
re represented : fountains, 
nymphiea, hrines, aviaries, 
uminer nouses and other 


wieties of ephemeral struc- 


tures. In the peristvle of the 
Hlouse of Sallust is an excel- 
lent representation — of an 
incient varden, with mall 
cucular trelli niche ind 
bubbling water-jets. China 
ind Japan have each their 
characteristic treatment worked 
ut with wonderlul elaboration 
ind finish. Examine a willow- 
pattern plate, and ee how 
treti enters into the garden 
desig the palisading, the 
bridge and the varied patterns 
vested in the margin. lhe 
familiar lattice-work of Cairo 
ees to be another variety of 
the same thing and, no doubt, 
is a direct descendant of the 
| yyplian treilis so olten repre 
ented mm ancient paintings. 
Of late yeal mu ol he 
best Arab w lwork has left 


the country, and, indeed, a 
exportation wa 


In Italy we find treillage 
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the Campo Santo at 
of ladies and gallants, apparently just returned from the chase, 
laughing and 
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CHANTILLY. 
Pisa, painted about 1350, a festive company 


singing under a group of orange trees, before 


background of trellis upon which oranges have been trained. 





Pinturicchios’s picture of “Susanna 
Elders,” the garden is shown 


Again, in 


and the sur 


rounded by low trellis wall and a hedge of 
roses trained upon a lattice of gilded reeds. 
The very remarkable and rare book, printed 


by Aldus of Venice in 1499, known as * Poliphili 
Ilypnerotomachia,” abounds in woodcuts of the 
gardens of the period, 
treillage and wooden arbours. Luini’s superb 
“ Madonna of the in the Brera Gallery, 
which was painted about 1490, shows a square 


with several designs fot 


Rose” 


lattice of reeds upon which the roses forming 
the background are trained. 
In France the use of trellis dates from 


illustration may be 
illumination of the 


mediaval days; an early 
seen in the beautiful 

* Romance of the Rose” in the’ British 
Museum, dating from the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, the finest illustration of a 
medizval garden extant; the garden is divided 


in two by a low fence with a high gateway in 
the middle; both fence and gateway are of 
trellis. The unique collection of drawings on 


Androuet 
Museum, 


parchment of French chateaux by 
du Cerceau, preserved in the British 
are most valuable documents illustrating the 
great chateaux of Francis I. Many of the 
gardens that are shown have designs for 
treillage. The great galleries at Montargis had 
quite a solid architectural appearance. At Blois 
we find the privy surrounded 
with treillage berceaux and trellis covering the 
walks in the kitchen gardens. At Beauregard 
treillage galleries formed the boundaries of the 
herb gardens, and at Gaillon an elaborate 
pavilion occupied a large space in the centre of 
the parterre. These examples of treillage were 
constructed of very light chestnut —laths, 
fastened together with small wooden pegs, and 
towards the end of the fifteenth century 
Wire was more generally used. As early as the 
thirteenth century the “treille was to be found 
in the citizens’ gardens at Paris, and in the time 
of Saint Louis these berceaux much 
appreciated. The idea of an architectural 
treillage was introduced into France from It: ily 
at the beginning of the sixteenth ce ntury. 

In the next century we find a more extended 
use of treillage, and in the eighteenth century 
every garden must have abounded in elaborate 
examples. Many of these designs are to be 


varde : entirely 


Iron 


were 
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found in the engravings of Le Pautre, Pierre Betin, Jean Marot, 
Jacques Boyceau and Mariette. ‘Treillage was especially used 
in the gardens of town houses, as we see it still so much in Paris 
to-day. At Chantilly there the graceful little Temple 
d'Amour; this example shows the art of treillage at its very 
best, and, although of no great antiquity, it deserves to rank 
with the best work of the eighteenth century. At the entrance 
to the Ile d’Amour, in which this pavilion stands, are two 
pyramids of treillage on either side of the bridge connecting the 
island. We 
may gather 
much about 
French  treil- 
lage of the 
eighteenth 
century froma 
rare work, 
“L’Art du 
Treillageur,” 
published — in 
Paris in 1745. 
In his intro- 
duction the 
author rightly 
gives all credit 
to the French 
for the  per- 
fection to 
which the art 
had then been 
brought. 
Treillage, he 
says, like 
other arts, was 
simple in its 
origin and 
limited to uuli- 
tarian pur- 
poses, such as 
the support of 
the “ treilles.” 
Until the 
eighteenth 
century it was 


. 


is 


“ya 
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only used to train the young branches of fruit trees or of 
hedges dividing garden walks and the different parts of the 
vegetable garden; when used for these purposes it had no 


decorative value, and, with few exceptions, such as the great 
trellis, which was one of the principal ornaments of the gardens 
of Charles VI. and his successors in the Hotel de St. Pol, Paris, 
was useful rather than ornamental. (The siteis still remembered 
in the Rue Beautreillis.) It was not until the days of Le Notre 
and of Mansart, who laid out the superb gardens of Versailles, 
Clagny and 
Marly, that 
the art of treil- 
lage began to 
be recognised 
as a most ef 
fective decora- 
tive adjunct, 
and its 
struction 
handed over to 
workmen who 
made it thei 
sole occupa 
tion. Thetreil- 
lageur became 
a craftsman of 
importance, 
and, working 
either from his 
own irom 
architects’ de 
signs, found 
plenty of occu- 


con 


Was 


Ol 


pation in the 
chateaux 
round Paris. 
In 1769 the 
cralt was olh- 
cially recog 
nised and 
united to the 
Cor ps de 


Menuisiers. 


PARK, CHANTILLY. Copyright H. 1. Triccs. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

GOODLY number of people are certain to read Beggars 
(Duckworth) with avidity; the author’s personality 
would ensure that. 1 remember some years agoa well- 
known man of letters coming to ask if he might write 
a word or two in a literary periodical under my direc 

tion on a wonderful genius whom he had found in an East End 
common lodging-house selling a book which he had managed to 
print at his own expense. The incident as it affected Mr. Davies 
is narrated in the “ Autobiography” published in 1907, but the 
fortunes of the author have greatly changed since its occur- 
rence. Not altogether for tie better, | fancy. Interference 
with the ways of Nature is a risky business where poetic 
talent is concerned. The “Autobiography” is a most interesting 
discourse. With candour the “‘ vagrome man” there gives an 
account of his wanderings, and so charmingly that at times the 
text reads like a lost chapter in the history of “Gil Blas de 
Santillane.” The rogues and vagabonds are a pleasant set of 
wheedling rascals, and the historian a laughing philosopher who 
finds little but entertainment in the ups and downs of life. If 
he uses the whine of his calling it is only in the spirit of Edie 
Ochiltree, and his bits of vanity and self-complacency are but 
details in his life-like portrait of a tramp. but in the 
Beggars there less spirit and much more self-conscious- 
ness. In the one book we have a straightforward piece of 
history; in the other a careful examination of past experi- 
ences made with a keen eye for “copy.” The mendicant has 
become a journalist who believes he has unlocked the portals 
of fame. He has written several books, has been compared 
to Daniel Defoe, has been asked for his autograph, and his 


Is 


amazement is extreme that he should still have to live in a 
3s. a week cottage and do his own washing. Egotistical 
stuff of this kind is common enough to be a drug in the 
market. It is in his knowledge of mendicancy that the 


author’s real capital lies. Readers of Counrry Lire have had 
opportunities of sampling the verse of Mr. Davies, and it would 
be difficult to characterise it more accurately than was done by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw: “Here I saw was a genuine innocent 
writing odds and ends of verse about odds and ends of things.” 
There was, indeed, no sign of his having read anything except 


as a child reads. The result was a freedom 
that was like a clean draught in the desert. 
and innocent, too. He exhibits his 


because unconscious candour. 


vulgarity 


from 
lis prose is simple 
weaknesses with engaging 
On the ways of bevvars he is 
invariably entertaining, and that without pandering to the baset 
instincts; in fact, his narrative falls short of truth, because he 
so carefully refrains from saying what Defoe would have said. 
Yet nothing so completely demonstrates that a brilliant mind 
has appeared among the begyars as his entire freedom from cant. 
The lying, wheedling, thieving travellers are described as though 
they were objects of natural history. Among beggars there prevails 
a simple code of morals. In the ranks of those pariahs whose 
dwelling lies outside the ordinary bounds of respectability many 
of the vices of society become virtues. The liar, for ex imple, is 
reprobate among those who attend church, but he 


by the beggars in proportion to the 


is honoured 
imaginativeness, inven 


tion and plausibility with which he can reel off the tale of 
woe whose only object is to wring a copper out of the unwilling 
hearer. In no other section of society is the ability to 
lie well so necessary to existence, so sure to win honour as 
among the mendicants. Next to it in the list of virtues comes 


laziness, and Mr. Davies is unable to imagine anybody who does 
not give it that honourable place. Even the 
merchant cherishes at heart this love of idle content: 


industrious 


We know very well that the one happy hour in the week for a man of 
Sabbath rm, or 


that he is privileged to lie in bed, a free and 


business is when he wakes on a m a holiday, at his usual 
time to rise, and finds, O joy! 


happy man. 


As for Mr. Davies himself, he is worthy of immediate canonisation 
if saving grace be found in laziness. Read this passage about 
getting up in the morning, mark the delicious enjoyment of bed, 
and then say if we exaggerate his praise of idleness, which, 
indeed, is essential to the very existence of his calling, as there 
would be no beggars if there were no loafers : 

When I wake in the morning and look at my waich—-it may be 
o'clock. Then I question myself, ** Shall I getup? If I do, what for? Ni , 
Chen I sleep again and wake the 


**Shall I What 


yawring and stretching it usually takes a quarter of an hour to answer, waich 


gentle Sleep, one more hour with thee.” 


second time, and ask this question again- get up?” with 


makes the time quarter past eight. Then I say to myself, ‘I will count 
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fit fore I tup.” 7 I begin to do, very slowly; but when I have 

ne I us y make t fifty hundred rinis dallying with time is very 
pleasant Someti I return to ed after I have got up, and have even 
ndressed for that purpo Tom 1 candid confession, I have not often— 
ot up, dres andl th returned to bed wth my clothes on, so as to enjoy 
A ther nap and e at no pa $ to dress again 


Nothing is held in more contempt by the true beggar than toil. 
\ miserable tramp, who belongs to what is esteemed a very 
inferior order, may have within him a dim sense that bread is the 
appropriate reward of “the sweat of thy brow.” No idle supersti- 
tion of that kind troubles the conscience of the beggar. What 
rejoices his heart and sends him to bed with an exalted sense 
of achievement is the knowledge that by some exceptionally 
clever or impudent pretence he has trapped the unwary into the 
payment of his expenses. At night your common tramp sneaks 
into any cover that will do to rest in—a barn, a shed, an empty 
dwelling, or even a workhouse. Not so the higher expert at the 


craft. Says Mr. Davies: 


If they sleep out of doors for a night or so in summer-time, they do so 
for pleasur as people with homes will, when they sleep in hammocks under 
tree Ihe true beggar does not shirk business, or save mone y by sleeping 

it; he still follows his calling and makes the price of his bed, but in this 
instance he svends the money on ale instead of stifling with so many others 
common lodging-hous« 


Y the author was still a little raw and 
shametaced, airing his reluctance to beg, his literary gifts that 
made him superior to the beggars, his small private income that 
i trath bas been his ruin by tempting him away from honest 
work, As time goes on he becomes proud of being an expert at 
the profession. Let the reader consider the following scene, the 


In his * Autobiography 


hrewdness with which the beggar maps out his work, and what 
a picture it gives of a working-class quarter on a summer's day: 


Instead of beginning at the first house, as an amateur would, | passed 

em all by, inter ing to be vin at the extreme end, calling at every house on 
my return My motive for doing this wiil be approved by all true beggars ; 
it was to advertise my presence so that peopl: would expect me, and save 


me the trouble of knocking and explaining my wants, and my time would not 


be wasted, Chis turned out well, for, after | had called at the end cottage, 
where | was not expected, | had nothing to do after but receive the ready 
pennies and food from the neighbours, as I came to them. As I have said, 
it was a summer's day, and ail the doors were open, so that the people 
ould hardly fail to know of my arrival, Moreover, the children had found 
time to run in and tell their mothers to expect me, and when. No 


beggar could hav me business quicker, for in less than a quarter of an 
hour I was finished, having received fivepence halfpenny and two parcels 


of food 


The gentle art of begging has other enemies than policemen 


and dogs. Included among them are 


hundreds of adults that pester people for rent and instalments for goods 


received, and others that beg 


people to buy coal, wood, and oii, vegetables 
and fruit. 

It is very intelligible that after being pestered with people 
of this kind the householder’s mind is not always so responsive 
to the beggar as it would be at a more tranquil moment. The 
Sister of Charity is another fell enemy of beggars in her innocent, 
unconscious way, and there is a Christian leader whom they 
‘ard as the greatest beggar that ever lived: 





re 


**Hle does not beg a needle, a piece of thread, a cake, a sandwich, a 
pair of stockings or a shirt,”” Brum would say, glancing with scorn at other 
beggars in the camp; ‘*he knows nothing about our petty ways of doing 


business he begs shiploa ls of provisions, war lrobes of clothes: ave 


ye, acres 
of land and barrels of money, and this man is an Englishman,” Brum 
would ald, with a slight sneer at any American beggars who happened to be 


present. Phe latter had to admit that their country had not yet produced so 


vreat a beguar 
Mr. Davies writes with asperity of the manner in which a 
Salvation Army Brigade will ruin a street for the true begga 


It was not long belore I saw how the Salvation Army could spoil a street 
for a beggar. While the meeting was going on, several members not only 
went from house to house, but even begged passers-by—aye, even came to me 

nd my seedy Iriend, ‘ Now,” said Curly Jack, as we were leaving—‘ now, 


are you satisfied ? What chance has a beggar 


bb *s 


be he ever so good, against 
these people ?” 

The vials of his wrath are reserved for charitable organisations, 
Chey extract three shilling’s-worth of work from a man and give 
him in return “*a bed whose only virtue is cleanliness, and about 
three pennyworth of food.” But the poor out-of-work is timid 
and would rather bea slave than a beggar, whereas “the true 
English begyar is a Briton that will never bea slave.” X. 


A GREAT LADY’S REMINISCENCES Il. 
Chronique de la Duchesse de Dino de 1831 a 1862. (Paris: 
Plon, Nourrit et Cie 
NOT a whit less interesting than the first volume is this second instalment 
of the *‘ chronique” of the famous Duchesse de Dino’s social and diplomatic 
career, composed by her great-niece, Princess Radziwill, with the help of 
correspondence, and a quantity of other unpublished documents which the 
Duchess bequeathed to her. The Duchesse de Dino was particularly fond of 
English society, against which she had none of the prejudices which were 
then much more prevalent in France than they are now. Among her 


favourites was the illustrious Duke of Wellington, and many other 
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important personages at the English Court kept her well informed of what 
was going on in political and social circles on the other side of the Channel. 
One of her correspondents from London tells her with reference to the 
Dutch Prince, who years afterwards was familiarly known in Paris as 
** Citron,” that his father, at that time Prince of Orange, afterwards King of 
Holland and father of the present Queen Wilhelmina, was showing un- 
mistakable signs of madness. His avarice was such that his wife and children 
were actually in lack of food ; he himself kept the key of the larder, and the 
Princess was obliged to make surreptitious purchases of cutlets with the con- 
nivanceof her chamber-maid. Twelve monthslater the Duchess met the Princess 
Lieven at the Austrian Embassy and found her full of news from the English 
Court. The strained relations between the King and the Duchess of Kent still 
continued, and at his last levée the King had, with the assistance of an 
interpreter, and aloud, thanked the Turkish Ambassador for having put off a 
dinner on the occasion of the death of his natural daughter, Lady de I’Isle, 
and thus shown him more consideration than he received from the members 
of his own family, This was aimed at the Duchess of Kent. The r-fusal of 
the King to accord the private eu/ée to the Princess of Leiningen, the 
Duchess of Kent’s daughter-in-law, cn the ground that she was not of Royal 
birth, called forth a letter of twelve pages to the Prime Minister, Lord 
Conyngham, from the Duchess of Kent, in which she enumerated all the 
grievances that she had against the King, much to the Minister’s 
innovance, who, what with the situation in Spain and the perilous state 
in which the Bank of England found itself, did not know which way to turn, 
he first news that reached her after the accession of Queen Victoria was a 
ridiculous rumour that a certain M, Caradoc meant to break off his marriage 
with the Princess Bagration and become the husband of the young Queen 
M. Caradoc, it appeared, pretended that he was descended from the Kings 
of Ireland, ‘* All tinis,” remarks the Duchess, ‘‘ is very absurd,” but in the 
meanwhile she was reliably informed that the little (Jueen was so delighted 
with M. Caradoc that she did and said nothing without consulting him, The 
Princess Lieven writes that the young (Jueen is a marvel of dignity and 
application, She is not led by anybody, not even by her mother. 
The (Queen having on one occasion been kept waiting by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, remarked to her: ** My dear Duchess, I beg of you not to let 
this occur again, for neither you nor I should keep anybody waiting,” a neat 
rebuke which specially called forth the admiration of the witty old Prince de 
Talleyrand when he heard it. Accoriing to the Princess Lieven, everybody 
had been the young (Queen’s dupe. She had prepared herself in 
secret for a long time for the 70/e which she was destined to occupy. 
ad 


The Duchess of Kent complained a great deal and is visibly devoured by 


’ 


chagrin.” Caradoc, who made the mistake of throwing in his lot with hers, 


now in disgrace had quitted England. Melbourne was all-powerful, He 


adored his young Sovereign. She had extraordinary aplomb. She was 
extremely feared, and kept everybody in order, and things were very different 
from what they were in the old King’s reign. Princess Lieven adds: ‘* The 
(Jueen! The Queen! She is astonishing! Too astonishing! With so 


much will at eighteen! What will she be at forty?” 

The Duchesse de Dino’s account of the visit to Germany that she 
paid in 1840 after many years’ absence is full of charm, She felt no 
emotion on returning to Berlin, where she was born. It seemed to her that 
she would have been much.more affected cn seeing London again. She 
finds the Berlin beds almost impossible to sleep in, though not so bad as in 
Cologne, It is curious to note that Berlin twenty years ago corresponded 
almost exactly with her description of itin 1840, though since then the changes 
deal with the 


** chron'que ” 


have been radical. The concluding portions of the 
last moments of Prince de Tallyrand, who, thanks to the efforts of his niece, 
made a Christian if not wholly edifying end ROWLAND STRONG, 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
Northern Lights, by Sir Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) 
My Recollections, by the Countess of Cardigan and Lancastre. (Lveleigh 
Nash.) 
Stradella, by F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
Seymour Chariton, by W. B. Maxwell.  (Ilutchinson.) 
Margaret Hever, by Elizabeth Martindale, (Duckworth,) 


THE REPERTORY THEATRE 


ail HE performance of “ King Lear,” which was given 

last week, under the auspices of Mr. Herbert Trench, 

at the Haymarket Theatre, is in every respect memor- 

able. It restores our confidence in the actability of 

the greatest tragedy composed in modern times, a 
confidence rudely shaken by Sir Henry Irving’s lamentable 
experiment of some seventeen years ago. It reminds us of the 
truth, which should never have been forgotten, that the plays 
of Shakespeare, if kindly treated, act themselves. Mr. McKinnel, 
who played the part of King Lear, and Miss O'Malley, who 
essayed Cordelia, should have satishied the sternest critic. 
Chey showed no foolish ambition to “create” their parts, to 
throw a new light upon Shakespeare’s text. They modestly 
recognised, as few actors are wont to recognise, that their duty 
was to speak their lines with as little fuss as possible, and to 
make the poet’s words intelligible to the audience. This they 
accomplished with skill and taste, and several of their colleagues 
fell not far below them in well-ordered restraint. Indeed, 
the general tranquillity of the rendering made the few actors 
intent on calling attention to themselves the more conspicuous. 
Mr. Quartermaine, for instance, displayed in his presentation ot 
Edgar all the faults of the British actor. He was restless, 
insistent, emphatic. Never in the picture, he made his effects 
for himself alone, and destroyed, in his anxiety, all the pathos of 
Mad Tom. And, as we looked at the play, we wondered what 
had become of the Repertory Theatre, which a few months ago 
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seemed destined to change the whole face of the British drama. 
‘“‘ King Lear” is advertised to be played every evening ; and the 
Haymarket differs not at all in its constitution from the other 
theatres in London. Thus it is, we believe, that every attempt 
to establish a stock company, with a changing repertory of 
masterpieces, will prove abortive. In London the drama is not 
produced for its own sake. We have no subsidised theatre, and 
if we had we should have nothing worthy to put in it. England 
can boast neither a school of acting nor a public interest in a real 
and living drama. We are wont to hold up the Théatre 
I‘rangais as a model which London would do well to copy, and 
we forget that the Théatre Frangais came into being only when 
there was a dramatic convention noble enough to vivify it. If 
we hada Moliére and all that he stood for in taste, in method, 
and in unselfish devotion to art, we might have a house of Molitre 
to-morrow. It is idle to talk of a Repertory, or National, theatre 
until we can point to a school of acting, a school of drama and 
an intelligent interest in the playhouse. 

At present the English stage is in a condition of anarchy. 
rhere is no standard by which it may be judged save the 
standard of the box-office. Success is the one and only means 
by which the pretensions of this play or that may be measured. 
The sound tradition of the theatre was snapped when Charles 
Kean substituted an archaeological curiosity for his father’s art, 
and none since Charles Kean has been strong enough to 
unite the sundered chain. ‘The result is that Fashion has 
taken the place of judgment and is 
sole arbitress of plays and actors alike. 
At her imperious command the drama 
is cut and clipped to imbecility. 
Musical comedy follows musical comedy 
with inane iteration, and one specimen 
differs from another only in the name 
of the character and in the sequence of 
the songs and dances. At the same 
time, actors and actresses have shaken 
off the last trammels of discipline. 
Each is for himself or herself; none is 
for the play; and no sooner is any one 
of them led by fashion to popularity 
than he would have a stage of his own 
and absorb all the limelight. Whata 
contrast is this to the practice of the 
House of Moliére, where actor and 
actress play what part they are told to 
play and ask no questions, where no 
man is permitted to turn a_perform- 
ance into an opportunity for his own 
aggrandisement, and where even the 
most accomplished of their kind, such 
as Got, Worms and Mounet- Sully, 
were content to give their lives in 
exchange for what an English actor 
would consider no “fat” and a meagre 
pittance ! 

A Repertory, or National, theatre, in 
brief, could not hope to attract the best 
talent in London. A combined lack of 
money and lack of discipline would be too strong for it. An actor 
who was a law unto himself, and at the same time demanded 
twice the salary of a Secretary of State, 
would lie far beyond the reach of a 
seriously artistic enterprise. And since 
the manager of a theatre, who would 
avoid the bankruptcy court, must con- 
sider the taste of the least intelligent 
among his audience, there is as little 
chance of putting real plays on the 
stage as of winning over to a repertory 
theatre the most highly advertised of 
our actors and actresses. Nor is there 
much chance of success in seeking 
talent in unexpected places. London 
has no Conservatoire to turn out every 
year a decent number of men and 
women who, if they do not possess 
genius, have yet been able to school 
whatever qualities of voice and gesture 
belong to them. Ever since the old 
stock companies were abolished, it has 
been accepted for a simple truth that 
ladies and gentiemen, without profes- 
sion or education, need do nothing but 
walk the stage as they would walk the 
floor of adrawing-room. They have been 
told that no training is necessary, and 
they have believed it,and their managers 
have believed it. The consequence is 
that the English stage is packed with 
persons of both sexes who know not 
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how to speak or to walk with modest simplicity. How, then, 
shall the repertory theatre be peopled? Is it not beginning at 
the wrong end? True, for the moment its proud advertisement 
is belied, and it is content to enter a play of Shakespeare fora 
long run. But if ever it attempts to make good its promise, 
it should remember that three things are necessary fot 
its prosperity—-a stock company, well trained, economical and 
obedient; a repertory of plays, both old and new, perfectly 
rehearsed and ready to be staged at a day's notice; and a method 
of scenic decoration, adequate, appropriate and inexpensive. 
Just as it is men, not ships, that make a fleet, so it is actors 
and dramatists that make a theatre, not bare boards and walls. 
Perhaps Mr. Trench had this in his mind when he determined to 
follow the path of safety and to mount “ King Lear” for a run. 


RACING NOTES. 


N dealing with the events of the busy Doncaster Week, of 
which each day was fully occupied with the sales of blood- 
stock in the morning and the racing in the afternoon, it may 
be the simplest plan to take the doings in the sale paddocks 
and on the race-course in their order. Beginning then with 

Tuesday, we may pass over the sales of that day with the brief 
comment that twenty-five lots were sold for a total of 5,015 
guineas, the average working out at rather better than 200 sovs. 
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lar more interesting were the proceedings on the race- 
course in the afternoon. Here, in the Champagne Stakes, 
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were three of the best English-bred two 
year olds of the season in opposition to 
Whisk Broom, an American-bred youngster 
of undoubtedly good class. So pronounced 
was the superiority of Lemberg, a_half- 
brother, by Cyllene, to Bayardo, supposed 
to be that odds of 15 to 8 were laid on him 
to beat the field; but he was seen to be in 
difficulties inside the distance, and, making 
but a feeble response when called upon to 
win his race, was beaten into third place, 
half a length behind Admiral Hawke. The 
race eventually went to Neil Gow, who won 
very cleverly, by a length, after making a 
slow beginning. If this running is to be 
accepted as true, Lemberg is clearly 
deposed from the position of champion 
two year old colt of the season; but it is, I 
believe, a fact that he had been coughing, 
and it will, | think, be advisable to suspend 
judgment. Among the runners for the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap were the five 
Cesarewitch candidates—Lagos, Old China, 
Procope, Nimrod and Laomedia, the last of 
whom ran sufficiently well—only losing the 
race by a neck to Specifical—to draw atten- 
tion to her prospects in the big back-end 
handicap. 

We can now go on to consider the 
operations of the Messrs. Tattersall in the 
sale paddock on Wednesday morning, when 
for the seventy-six yearlings sold there was 
realised the sum of 30,180 guineas, rather 
better than an average ol 457 SOVS. Among 
those which fetched good prices | noticed 
the half-brother, by Symington, to Dark 
Ronald, purchased by Mr. A. Bailey for 
2,000 guineas, though I am far from sure 
that Mr. D. McCalmont did not secure a 
better bargain when he got the colt by 
Symington out of Monday for 1,050 guineas. 
Mr. Todd made a good investment when 
he got the filly by St. Simon out of Gavotte 
for 1,200 guineas, for even if she fails to win 
races, she is worth every penny of that sum 
asa brood mare. From the Worksop Manor 
Stud Sir J. Robinson disposed of nine year- 
lings for the satisfactory total of 9,720 guineas 
—well over 1,000 guineas apiece—the best 
individual prices realised being the 2,100 
guineas for the colt by St. Frusquin out of 
Floors, and the 2,100 guineas for the colt by 
Love Wisely out of Pindi, the former falling 
to the bid of Sam Darling, while the latter 
was bought by Mr. W. Clarke. From the 
Stockwell Stud Mr. Ladley got 1,200 guineas 
for a colt by Galloping Lad out of The 
room, this being in the opinion of not a 
few good judges the best yearling sold in 
the course of the morning, and it may be 
added that the youngster will be given 
every chance, for he will be trained by 
Wootton, who is a master of his profession. 

In the afternoon there was the great 
race for the St. Leger, from which, to the 
disappointment of thousands of people, 
Minoru emerged with a sadly-tarnished 
reputation. That His Majesty’s colt would 
be beaten by Bayardo was, perhaps, antici- 
pated; but no one, least of all his trainer, 
expected to see him hopelessly beaten some 
five furlongs from home; and on the face of 
his previous running there was certainly no 
reason for thinking that both Valens and 
Mirador would finish in front of him. The 
colt looked well enough in the paddock, 
though perhaps a trifle lighter than he was 
on the day of his ever-memorable victory in 
the Derby; and admitting that he is not a 
*‘ stayer,”’ there was no ostensible reason to 
account for his being a thoroughly beaten 
horse five furlongs from home. All that 
could be done for him had been done by 
Marsh, and the only suggestion that I can 
make is that the colt has had enough of 
racing, for the time being at all events. The 
race itself needs little description. From 
start to finish Bayardo was master of the 
situation, and, indeed, he won with such 
consummate ease that Maher was actually 
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pulling him up as he swept past the winning- 
post, and there is no longer any possibile 
doubt that the son of Bay Ronald and 
Galicia is by !ar the best colt of his age. I 
may add that, to my way of thinking, he 
would have no difficulty whatever in beating 
any animal now in training at even weights, 
altogether irrespective of age. Previous to 
the decision of the Cesarewitch, the running 
of the Cesarewitch horses— Maya (6st. 7lb.), 
K.C.B. (7st. r2lb.), Pare Gem (8st. rolb.) 
and Yentoi (8st. 2lb.)—in the Rufford 
Abbey Handicap has been watched with 
interest. Run at a middling pace, the race 
was not calculated to serve the best quali- 
ties of a genuine stayer; but as it was, 
Maya got the best of K.C.B. by half a 
length, with Pure Gem, easing up, four 
lengths behind the second. As far as their 
running may affect the Cesarewitch, it must 
be noted that in that race K.C.B. can meet 
Maya on &lb. better terms, and Pure Gem 
on the same terms as those on which he 
beat him by four lengths on Wednesday ; 
but it has also to be taken into consideration 
that between now and October 13th Mr. J. 
B. Joe:’s horse will probably make a good 
deal of improvement. At all events, K.C.B. 
ran sufficiently well to make it fairly certain 
that if the stable can find one to beat him 
at the weight, they will very likely discover 
the winner of the Cesarewitch. 

On Thursday there was the usual rush 
to witness the sale of the Sledmere yearlings, 
and the reputation of the stud was well main 
tained, when the last of the ten yearlings sold 
left the ring and it was seen that the total of 
17,000 guineas had been reached. Towards 
that amount the principal contributors were 
the filly by St. Frusquin out of Game Chick, 
$,000 guineas; the colt by Persimmon out 
of Curlew, 3,000 guineas; and the colt by 
Cylleneoutof Mountain Daisy, 2,500 guineas; 
and no doubt the filly by St. frusquin out of 
lizabeth M. would have made far more than 
1,800 guineas had it not been for the blemish 
on her off knee, a blemish, by the way, which 
does not appear to affect her freedom of 
action in any way. In all, seventy-five 
yearlings were disposed of for the sum 
of 39,235 guineas, an average of about 
510 SOVS. 

In the afternoon, favoured by her posi- 
tion—No. 1—in the draw, Mr. A. H. Ledlie’s 
beautiful filly Americus Girl, by Americus 
out of Palotta, by Gallinule, won the Portland 
Handicap in a canter by three lengths from 
Elmstead, to whom she was giving a matter 
of 13Ib., and Mr. Nelke’s good two yeal old 
filly Yellow Slave made light of the opposi 
tion in the Rous Plate. It was generally 
understood that Temnos would walk over 
for the Scarborough Stakes; but as Chanteur 
was on the spot, young S. Darling thought 
that he might as well go out for the 50 sovs. 
to which the second in the race was entitled. 
It so happened, too, that he was able to 
secure the services of Maher, of whom it may 
be said that “ he”’ won the race, alter having 
given Walter Griggs an object-lesson in the 
folly of believing that a race is won until the 
winning-post is passed. 

On Friday business in the sale paddock 
was comparatively quiet, the principal event 
of the morning being the sale of the ten 
yearlings representing the second contingent 
sent up from the Worksop Manor Stud. For 
these Sir J. Robinson obtained 8,350 guineas, 
the best prices being the 2,100 guineas paid 
by Mr. Cazalet for the colt by William the 
Third out of Disdainful, the 1,500 guineas 
which Mr. J]. A. Dawson gave for the colt 
by Santry out of St. Neophyte and the 
1,300 guineas for which Mr. J. A. de Roth- 
schild secured the colt by Dinna Forget out 
of Doremi. The sales being ended, we were 
able to arrive at the amount of business 
transacted in the course of the week, 
which works out at: Yearlings sold, 
218; total of money paid, 93,330 guineas; 
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iverage, above 430 guineas. In the afternoon, Amadis, carrying 
e henoured colours of Lord Falmouth, won the Doncaster 


Cup; but he was, perhaps, fortunate in so doing, for the 
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French horse, Roi Hérode, was only beaten by half a length 
after making all the running and losing a lot of ground by 
jumping the road. TRENTON. 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep By Horact 


Tue Juniteg Vase. 

HE Jubilee Vase tournament at St. Andrews was begun in horrid 
weather—a high, cold wind with raindrops added to its other 
torments. The first two days of the play, during which the high 
wind prevailed, were marked, as was to be expected, by a consider 

able slaughter of the long-handicapped innocents, with the result 
that as far on as the fifth round an unusually 

lar proportion of short-handicapped and 

penalised men survived. rhe great match 

of the whole tournament was, perhaps, that 
in the filth round, wherein Mr. R. Graham 

Murray, always a fine putter and quite at 

us besi on this occasion, put out Captain 


Hutchison [hen Mr. Edward Blackwell, 


playing a great game also, knocked out Mr, 
Palmer All this while a certain Mr, 
johnson, with initials *“*F. W.” and a 


handicap of eight strokes, which some said 
were several too many for him, had been 
pursuing a very even course, winning his 
matches quite easily Ile ran into the 
mi-final heat, where he had a bye, and 
the semi-finalists who had to do the fighting 
were Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Murray, the 
latter of whom had achieved another big 
task in knocking out M,. de Bellet in the 
former round, Both this and the previous 
day were perfect for golf, with very light 
wind, Again, in this semi-final, Mr. Murray 
showed himself a good fighter, and won a 
hard match, although Mr. Blackwell at one 
time led him by two holes. The final was, 
no doubt, disappointing. This is not said 
as a criticism of the result, for Mr. Graham 
Murray’s victory was a very popular one, 
the more so as it was felt that after all the 
uwduous work he had done in knocking out 
the big men he well deserved victory. But it 
was achieved too easily. If Mr. Johnson’s 
ht was a liberal allowance, it did not 
ulfice to counterbalance his nervous putting. 
Doubtless the gallery upset him, and the more 
practised player had a win by six and five. 
BINNIE AT BURNTISLAND 
It is not very often, in these days of 
a multitude of fine professional players, 
that we find a c mpetition in which many 
of them are gathered together won by so 
large a margin as seven strokes on thirty- 
six holes Yet this was the balance by 
which W. Binnie of Kinghorn won in a 
competition restricted to Scottish pro 
fessionals. There was a very good entry, 
with all the great names, such as Kirkaldy, 
Sayers, Fernie and so on, on the list; but 
Binnie, a far less well-known man, did a 
marvellous second round of 69, giving him 
the lead aforesaid, with Watt of Dirleton 
second to him. This was on the Duodhead 
course at Burntisland, On the same course, 
on the day following, the qualifying fight 
took place of the Scottish Section of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association for the 
News of the Nord prizes his contest 
had a like result with the previous one, 
Binnie, with the aid of his local knowledge 
backing fine golf, again headed the list with 





HUTCHINSON. 
considerable feather in the localcap. The name of Mr. Chandler Egan, who 
was beaten by Mr. Gardner in the final, is well known here, although he 
has never played in our own championship. He, together with Mr. Travi 
and Mr. Eben Byers, represented tne United States in their match 
against the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society, a match which has now 
receded into the dim and distant past. Yet Mr. Egan, according to the 
books of reference, was only born in 1884 
Ile certainly has had a crowded hour of 
clorious golfing life, since he has won two 
National, one Inter-Collegiate and four 
Western championships. 
Some RUNAWAY WINs. 

Eleven up at the end of the first 
eighteen holes is a position that should 
enable a golfer to lunch as well and unwisely 
as he may wish, and indeed the same may 
be said of his unfortunate adversary who is 
eleven down. Mr Little was eleven up on 
Mr. Tyler after the first half of the final at 
Lahinch, and it is perhaps superfluous to 
add that he is now the champion of the 
South of Ireland, Mr. Little has certainly 
had a most prosperous golfing holiday in 
Ireland. He won the scoring competition 
at Dollymount and broke the record of the 
course, reached the semi-final of the Irish 
championship and finished up by covering 
himself with glory at Lahinch, While 
Mr. Little was annihilating poor Mr. Tyier 
at Lahinch, Herd was engaged in perform- 
ing the same kind office to Walter Toogood 
in an eighteen-hole match at Cleckheaton. 
Eight up and six to play was the precise 
result, and yet Toogood is a really good 
player. Herd’s career as a match player has 
been, on the whole, a sple didly success/ul 
one, and the preponderance of scorins com- 
petitions in the professional events has 
certainly not been to his advantage. He 
nearly always has one bad or, at least, very 
indifferent round out of four with card and 
pencil, and that to-day is fatal. When it 
com’s to match play, however, he usually 
trounces most unmercifully any of his rivals 
of the younger school. 

MARVELS AT LossIKMOUTH. 

In the report of the open tournament 
lately held at Lossiemouth a remarkable 
record would appear to have been created, 
unless a misprint be at the bottom of it. 
The account of the affair is almost as bald 
as that given by Dr. Cook of his achieve- 
ment. It is stated that Captain Allan and 
Mr. Bennett were .all square at the end of 
eighteen holes, and that it was not till 
**eleven extra holes had been played ” that 
Captain Allan won. Now eighteen and 
eleven are twenty-nine, and if the facts are 
correct, the extraordinary match between 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Munn in last 
year’s championship at Sandwich has beer 
put in the shade, Mr, Palmer beat Mr. Munn 
at the twenty-eighth hole, and certainly 
that was a record which, one might have 
imagined, would see the very stars out. 
Captain Allan, however, appears to have 
gone just one better and deferred his victory 


a total of 150 W. Watt was close after COLONEL LORD ALGERNON GORDON-LENNOX till the twenty-ninth hole. In these agitat- 


him ata stroke more; then came Kinnell 
of the Prestwick St. Nicholas Club at 153, and Thomson of North Berwick with 
a stroke more. These four completed the qualifying team from the Scottish 
Section, and will appear at Walton Heath in the final play off in October. 

D. Wart, THE LEFT-HANDER. 

The Watts are a great golfing family of East Lothian. W. Watt would 
actually have beaten Binnie in this se:ond competition had he known that a 
certain puddle in which he found his ball might be treated as casual water, 
und had not made a desperate attempt to play out of it. He has a brother, 
D. Watt, who also did well, though not well enough, in this same affair, who 
deserves rather special notice because he is a left-handed player. And, asa 
left-hander, he is probably the best player there is. It is to be noticed, asa 
remarkable and constart tendency, that all left-handers are inclined to slice 
the ball, Watt is an exception, He gets the slight pull which is characteristic 
of the driving of those who drive best in the right-handed way. 

rue AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The golfers of Cuicazo appear to have had something of a ‘* day out ” 
in the American championship last week. The meeting took place at 
Wheaton, which is one of the Chicago courses, but even so, the fact that all 


four places in the semi-final were filled by local players must constitute a 


ing days of Polar exploration it is difficult 
not to feel a lit.le sceptical about records. One half expects Mr, Palmer 
or Mr. Munn to telegraph, *‘ Don’t worry about Allan. Have him nailed,” 
However, the statement is to be seen recorded in black and white, and no 
doubt it is true; it is certainly very wonderful. 
CoLtoneL Lord ALGERNON GORDON-LENNOX, 

Lord Algernon G rdon-Lennox is not to be styled a great golfer, but 
he is, assuredly, to be called a keen one, and also he is a far-travelied one, 
of considerable experience, having gone as far North in purswit of the game 
as Lossiemouth, Dornoch and Brora, and playing in the South chiefly at 
New Zealand. Rye is his favourite playground, and he is a believer in the 
future, and even in the present, of Stok: Poges. With many intermediate 
greens visited, Lord Algernon has done well in the way of acquiring golfing 
knowledge for a man who did not begin the game at all young. Other 
pursuits claiming his attention are hunting, shooting, fishing and yachting. 
It is not generally known, perhaps, that Lord Algernon was originally 
intended for a sailor and was in the Navy for several years before going into 
the Guards. He has seen a good deal of service, and has served with much 
distinction, was assistant military secretary to Lord Milner in South Africa 
and later on the staff of General French. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A STING IN THE MOUTH. much frightened. Fortunately, some kind neighbour thought of carbonate of 

[fo tuk Epiror or “ Country Lire.”] soda, made a paste and put it on, She also applied a raw onion and sent for 
Sir,—Ae the letter signed **S.” in your issue of September 11th, the village nurse. On her arrival the patient had got over her fright, the 
may I, if possible, throw a further light on the subject. Stings in the swelling went down, and by the next day she had quite recovered.—C. W. 
mouth, especially in the region of the back of the mouth, must always be om , 
looked on as possibly dangerous ; but with wasps, may I point out that the THE OLD *“HOWSE OF GOD” AT EWELME, 
insect has the power of stinging mere than once, evidence of which is given [To rue Epiror or ** Country Lirr.”] 
in **S.’s” letter. This is due to the fact that a wasp’s sting is comparatively S1rk,—The interest aroused by the threatened destruction of the lovely old 
long and the single barb is some distance from the end of the sting, and Elizabethan almshouses at Croydon, has led lately to a more reverential 
unless the barb penetrates the skin, the sting can be withdrawn and used consideration of these beautiful old memorials of the alms and charities of 
again; but if the barb penetrates, the sting is left in or on the place stung. those who sat in the world’s high places during the Middle Ages, — Fortunately 
In the case of a bee the sting is double-barbed, like the end of an England is rich in these survivals, though few now remain in their original 
anchor, and the barbs are almost at the very end of the sting, which is condition without confessing some modification in the letter of their activity 
nearly always left in, and therefore a_bee’s sting is frequently bad. or revealing the uninspired touches of the restorer. But the double blessing 
The real difference in the effects of a wasp’s sting depends on whether and the double grace, both of romantic interest and historical association, 
or not the sting is left in (partly or wholly). If the sting is not left in, attaches to the quaint and well-preserved old almshouses of Ewelme, that 
the result is, as a rule, very slight; but if the sting is partly or wholly prettiest of the Chiltern villages, lying fourteen miles to the south-east 
left in, the resulting swelling is generally very considerable, and if near the of Oxford. These fine old fifteenth century structures form part of 
back of the throat might easily cause sufficient swelling to call for operation, the old foundation of the unfortunate Duke of Suffolk, the Minister 
due to pressure on the air passage. Some years ago, at a country full-day of Henry VI., whose good fortune it was to be allied by marriage 
cricket match, a player at lunch (in an open pavilion) suddenly began to with that renowned well of English undefiled—Dan Chaucer, When 
splutter, and ejected a wasp from his mouth which he had accidentally Chaucer retired to Woodstock in his  sixty-fourth vear to write his 
conveyed there on a spoonful of plum tart; he had been stung at the back **Canterbury Tales,” his son Thomas, by marriage with Maud Burehersh, had 
of his mouth. Several people asked various questions and were a little come into possession of the manor of Ewelme, where their only child, 
alarmec, but I asked for the wasp, which was crawling about the table Alice, the last representative of Geoffrey Chaucer, was married to the great 
unable to fly after its escapade, Having secured it, I held it down with a Duke of Suffolk. On July 3rd, 1434, the King granted a licence to his most 
fork and then saw it definitely protrude its sting in another endeavour to beloved and faithful cousin, the Duke of Suffolk, and his wife Alice, to found 
sting the fork, and an almshouse at their 
I told the man . manor of Ewelme in 
that I did not think Oxford, to be called 


he need fear any **God’s house,” for 
trouble, but that if he 


had any inconveni- 


the support of two 
chaplains and thir- 
teen poor men, rhe 


almshouse was origi- 


ence, to send at once 


for a doctor. He 


finished the match nally endowed with 


and had no _ real 100 marks annually, 


trouble. In another supplemented later 
case I know of, a by the revenue of 
child who was stung various properties 


in the mouth while dedicated to its main- 


eating a plum had to tenance, It is built 
be operated on in a of brick and forms 


few hours; I have a cloister round a 





no doubt in my own peaceful little qt 
mind that the sting rangle, enclosed by 


was left in in the dormitories that have 


been in constant use 


latter case, I have 
seen the ettects of from the fifteenth 
many wasp stings, and century. A flight of 


once saw a man stung steps leads from the 


three times almost at almshouse to the 


once on one arm west door of Ewelme 


which was bare; two Church, in which 


ol the stings only just lies the exquisite 
tomb of the Duchess 


Alice. lradition has 


showed and _ itched, 


while the third, from 


which I removed left some gracious 


echoes of this stately 





the sting that was 
partly buried in the THE OLD “HOWSE OF GOD" AT EWELME, Mediwval Chatelaine, 


skin, had swollen to with her Royal lineage 


the size of a hen’s egg in three or four minutes, and was most painful.— from the Muses; we know she was ‘‘ well-beloved to an extraordinary degree 
F. Hi. PRARCE. of her husband ” and that this ancient hospital for the poor was an expression 
— of their short-lived felicity. For tragic issues overtook the Duke, who 

[To true Eprrokr or ** Country Lire.” | became enmeshed in the political treacheries of the day, and fell a victim 


Sir, —You have lately given useful prominence to the danger of wasp stings to the schemes of his opponents on May 5th, 1450. ‘The Duchess survived 


in the mouth, but to help to allay the needless alarm that may have been him 
tymbre”; the only integral parts of which remaining to our day are the 


by a quarter of a century, living on in her ‘‘fayre manor of brick and 


occasioned by a letter from one of your recent correspondent’s, saying that a 


lovely Perpendicular Church of Ewelme, and the yet more curious buildings 


sting on the tongue is fatal, I enclose this cutting from a local paper. The 
point to emphasise seems to be the need of tmmedizte treatment with of the ancient almshouse.—GrORGE H. SWEET. 


something strongly alkaline, such as soda, blue-bag or ammonia, I [Our correspondent’s picture is a welcome supplement to the series of 
suppose that onion-juice is alkaline, as many years ago I saw its use photographs of the Ewelme Almshouses, which we published in our issue of 
for bee and wasp stings advised in some publication, One day, July 29th, 1905.—Eb. } 
soon after seeing this, working in the garden, I was stung by - 
a bee. The onion bed was not far off, and, without even pulling an PARTRIDGES ON THE CRICKET-FIELD. 
onion, I dug a small piece out of its shoulder with the point of my knife, [To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
and, walking slowly back to my work, kept on working the bit of onion into S1r,—A most unusual scene was to be observed yesterday afternoon during 
the little wound, 3y the time I had covered the fifty yards the rather severe the progress of a cricket match in this village. The cricket ground is 
pain had quite ceased and I knew nothing more of the sting. I may mention surrounded by trees, and a covey of about ten partridges had fed out of the 
that I am perhaps rather unusually sensitive to the bites and stings of insects. wend inwents. the game, and, quite undisturbed by the nvise of the ball 
Before I knew of the onion treatment, a sting on the hand had caused a being hit, or the shouts and aciions of the players, gradually came nearer 
swelling of the whole arm that came and went at intervals for three or four and nearer, A wicket fell, and while waiting for the fresh batsman, we 
days. —G, JEKYLL. watched the partridges approach the pitch till they were quite surrounded by 
[The following is the cutting alluded to by Miss Jekyll: <A particu- the fielders. The keeper’s son, who was bowling, bent down and pretend 
larly large number of wasps have made their appearance at Witley, and Mr to throw a few grains of corn towards them, They then ran up quite close, 
F. Mullard, while drinking from a glass, was stung on the tongue by one to within a yard or so of where we were all standing between the wickets. It 
which he had not noticed. The wound was at once attended to, and was only owing to the advent of the fresh batsman, and to the fear of their 
fortunately Mr. Mullard has not felt any ill effects. —Eb. ] being hurt by the ball, that we were obliged to ‘‘shoo” them off. They did 
a not seem to be much alarmed, only flying a short distance, and apparently 
{To tHe Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” ] took a deep interest in the remainder of the match. They had, of course, 
Sir,—After reading the letter in last week’s Country Lire I can quote been brought up by hand, but they were full grown ani their extraor inery 
an instance, which happened last week, of a wasp’s sting in the mouth not tameness was doubtless attributable to the absence of the parent birds, My 
proving fatal. A cottage woman took a spoonful of jam without noticing a only regret was that a camera was not obtainable ; the photograph would hav 


wasp was on it, and the insect at once stung her tongue. She was very been of a scene as rare as it was interesting. —CLAUDE Py. 
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I itt I KR OF ( vvRY Livi | 
I w " t te n th urticle on ‘* Earwigs and Beetles” in 
N vy Lue \ vy \ ' wo I had a very marked object-lesson 
wit tl ra iwonisi karw ‘son ad giver me much trouble with their 
S < flowers, and I set a m r of traps made of hollow bean- 
Collect the earwigs one av in a jam-pot for destruction by 
" I t r small beet vas clu ! in the collection, an 
ng t n ry of t bean 1 traps, n h to my surprise 
1 ' ; i nthe earwigs and soon killed some of his 
v-pt ' | ng his usefulness, at some little trouble I rescued 
from tl ther victims and returned him to the flower border, On 
er oct | was an interest spectator of a battle royal betwee 
‘ e, and in the ¢ th was driven off, or possibly retired 
. < tle emerging from t uth and | ¢ round in triumph 
s it ti had w 1 his inter 1 meal 2—B. Abby 
AN ATIHLETIS NUISANCI 
[To rue Et or **Country Lirt 
I hav fles rely, and I want vou to help me. Ladies are th 
! t I y join in umes which they cannot play and spoil 
reo " n At croquet a lady, by no means young, was 
riner Ss say, In an lihand way, that she w no pia ! She 
this by nu ing t first Op tron t foot in Tront of it She hit 
b W f her mallet, and could not even stop near my ball. 
her thro rly every hoop, a ui a chance of winning if she only 
; yn * but went over the bour ary. At voil it is worse, for 
| » every | t tler When you thus lose two or 
| , you la little raw; si merely remarks, ** I’m so awlully 
You offer r the str ; a hole, and yet she never wins one; 
) t ir and ils your weekly hall-holiday You suggest 
» a i ' i » “Oh, no; Tve had a lesson, All I want is 
‘ \t tennis s mah double faults and rarely returns a ball, so 
ive no ci In whist she revokes and never returns your lead, yet 
ot hear of ns She sits at the riano and spoils everyone’s accom 
yont as the temper of the other people. Can nothing bedone? I 
succest six le It takes quite that to convin some people that 
wm lay , Vv rl 
rURF BY TIE ROADSIDI 
fo rue Eprror or **Ccunrry Lire.” | 
I sl l if you or or of your readers could tell me who is 
wher of the turf alor | he road Can I take what I like, earth or 
jo my wn la or must [| as permission of the roa 
rl , lhanking you in anti ition, \. 
li t ca he owner the adjoining land is the owner of the soil 
r , and, « equently, of the turf on the roadside waste, and may 
rights of ownership thereover, such as cutting the grass or letting the 
for pasture, always remembering that the se rights must be exercised 
'to the ran ' tof the public to use the road, including the 
. i highwa If t rth or tur! can be removed without causing any 


seems no reason why the owner 


not ta it; it he must not alter the character of the road nor make 
cor nient for passer r Phere is no need to ask permission of the 
y uu rity This answer yes not apply to main roads or streets, nor 
cial cases where tl uthorily, Of some person or persons other than 

wner, may pr rietary rights over the road Ep. ] 

\ MONKEY-EATING EAGLI 

[To +H Eprror or ‘Country Lirg.”] 
The Gardens of tl Zoological Society of London have just received 
bi u flon im a mavnificent specimen ol the monkey eagle 


ty one of its kind ever seen alive in Europe. 





THRESHING IN 


BALUCHISTAN 


LIFE, |Sept. 18th, 1909, 


This huge bird, 
t native of the 
Philippines, is a 
forest eagle, and 
lives laryvely upon 
monkeys, 
though, since the 
specimen here 
exhibited was 
caught in a snare 
baited with a 
live pig, it would 
seem that mon- 
keys do not form 
their only prey. 
Kesembling in its 
powerful build 
the Ilarpyeagles, 
this bird differs 


therefrom, and 
from all other 
eagles, in the 


great size of the 


eak, which is 


very much 
flattened 
and of vreat 


depth. It is also 


peculiar is 
‘reat length of 
the feathers of the 
rown This bird 
is by no means 
common, and 
only a few years 
ago was UnN- 
known, The first 
specimens were 
obtained by Mr. 
John Whitehead, 
and were de- 
scribed by Mr. 
Ogilvie Grant of 
the British Mu- 





seum, where the 
originalspecimen MONKEY-EATING EAGLI 
may be seen 

Chat so large a bird should have remained so long undiscovered is something 
of amystery. The short, rounded wings of this bird indicate in themseives 
a dweller amid the solitudes of large and gloomy forests; and it is difficult to 
say whether the pinions have acquired their peculiar shape as a consequence 
of the birds living long in a land of plenty, where long flights are unnecessary, 
or whether they are due to selection, for obviously long pointed wings would 


be unsuitable in a forest-dweller of such great size. —W. P. Pycrart. 


STARLINGS AND PLANTATIONS. 
{To tne Eprror or ‘*Counrry LiFr.”’| 


Sik,—If your correspondent ‘* Scipio” will try the following plan I think he 


will be able to keep his plantations clear of starlings. Place men at intervals 





round the plantation armed with two boards, a stick and an old bucket, or 
anything with which they can make a big noise. When the starlings begin 


to come in, let them keep up a regular tow-row till the birds get sick of it 


’ 
and go away. If this is r pe ated for three or four evenings it will be 
found that the birds do not attempt to Come, al any rate for some weeks 
This is my own experience. I have tried shooting, but this comes expensive, 
and the birds soon become accustomed to it, also flying kites, which I have 


found have the effect of making the 


> birds dash into the plantation more 
quickly ; but the plan I have sug- 
gested has acted well. The number 


of men should be sufficient to keep 
the birds always on the move, and if 
the plantation is not sufficiently 
large to require anyone inside it, it 
well be found that game will not be 
If ** Scipio’ 


would interest me, and 


driven away. > tries this 
plan, it 
possibly help others similarly af- 
flicted if he would publish a note as 
to his success. —W. J. BROOKE. 

A VILLAGE THRESHING.- 
FLOOR IN BALUCHISTAN. 
[To tHE Epriror.] 
Sir,—lI enclose a photograph which 
I think may be of interest to your 
reacers, When the crops have been 
collected 
together on the threshing-floor A 


cut, the whole of it is 


pole is driven into the ground in the 
centre of the floor, and to this are 
fastened as many bullocks or donkeys 
as are available, They are then 
driven round in a circle, of which the 
pole is the centre, and trample on 
the crop, thus separating the grain 
from the husk. —P. C. SAUNDEkKS 


